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Potes. 
BARNABY GOOGE.* 

The next letter gives us a slight glance at the 
sdiministration of justice, by a Lord President of 
mlrish Province. Writing to Burghley in July, 
1583, Googe says : — 

“Tt maye please your 
thatt, syns my last wryty: 
have contynally attended 
been all the whyll in 


wdshypp to be advertysed 
unto your Lordshypp, I 

ym the Governor, who hath 

7 »y abroad, and kept hys ses- 
syons ffyrst at Gallway, then at Inneys in Thomond, and 
Bowe at Roscomyn, Att evr t wych places the coun- 
towrse hath been verry great, and the people (as so 
foward a people may be) verry well bent to imbrace 
Justys, Att Gallway theyr happened a ffoolysh alder- 
Man to utterr slandrous speaches off youre Lordshypp 
st whom I proceded att the Cessyons in such sorte 

31 here send your Lordshypp inclosed. The ffoolysh 
fiellow ffell down upon hys knees beffor the table, ac- 
edgyng hys ffere and besee 1ynge your Lordshypp 

t pardon hym. Some att the table (though the Gover- 
Ber ffor hys parte was earnestly bent to have itt severly 
yssed) desyred mee to lett the matter ffall, and to 
tall be fforgyven and fforgotten. Unto whom I an- 
Svered, thatt if the matter hadd touched my selff, I cold 
well hav been contented to hav lett itt go. But syns itt 
touched your Lordshypp my deuty wold nott suffer me 
Sy wayes to supress or conceal itt. Notwythstandinge, 
at theyr request, I told them I woold advertyse your 
hypp off the ffellowes submyssyon and sorrowynge 

ys wordes, and stay tyll your L. pleasur therein 
Were ffurther knowen, and therbye bound hym to the 


* Continued from 34 §, iii. 243. 
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nexte Sessyons. I send your Lordshypp herewythall 

plott off that towne off Gallway wyth a voyde place by: 
the haven whear the Governor hadd devysed to hav ; 
Ceyttadell wych iff herr Majesty thought good he wold 
buyld wythout any charges to herr Majesty, whych, in 
my ffansey, consyderynge the pryde and greate welth of 
the townesmen, and how greatly they are addycted t 
the Spaynayrd, Werejas necessary a matter as mygl 


bee. Ffrom Rosscomyn, in haast this xi of July, 158 


The inclosure referred to, of the proceeding at 
the sessions, is endorsed thus : — 
“ Barnaby Gooche 
Pursuer, 
eter Lynch, 
The defndt to answer 
the same. 


N. Malbie,” 


and runs as follows : — 
“To the ryght worshyppful the Governor and Counsyl! 
of Connaught and Thomond. 

“Complayneth unto your worshyps Barnabee Googe, 

ff Alvingham, esquyar, thatt whereas Peter Lynch « 
Gallwey, marchant, hath of laate very lewdly and ma- 
lycyouslye gyven out certayn shamffull and slandrous 
speeches touchinge nott onley the honor and credytt oft 
the Lord Justices and other her Majestys offycers in thys 
realme. Buttallso the ryght honorable the Lord Chance- 
lore, and Lord hygh Tresorer off England. Reportynge 
thatt nottwythestandynge the large Allowance off he: 
Majesty they doo contynally encrease theyr Lyvyng by 
Bryberye exactyon off the comons and other Indyrect 
meanes. The honorable estate and callynge off the saye 
Lordes consydered, especyally the Lord Tresorer, whos« 
integryty and honorable caare off hys Contrey hath nott 
onley been testeffyed bye her Majestyes owne mouth 
Butt resounded thorowout all realmes Chrystned, even ti 
the eares of the Barbary Turks. Itt maye please your 
worshypps that the sayd Peter Lynch, ffor hys sayd un- 
seemlye slandrous speeches, maye receav such condygn 
punyssment, as by the Statut of Scandalum Magnatum 
and Lawes off the Realme, is ffor so haynous an offence 
provy ded. 

“ The answer of Peter Lynch to the Byll off B. G. 

“Whereunto cometh the sayd deffendant and sayeth 
that the byll is altogeyther both ffor want off fform and 
matter insuffycyent in Law tobe answerd ; the advawntage 
therotf unto hym saved he forr answer sayeth thatt the 
sayd byll is rather off malysse than ffor any Just cawse ex- 
hybyted unto your worshypps agaynst hym to dyscredyt, 
and dyscowntenance the Defiendant, and suspectethe thatt 
the exhybyter off the same doth itt onley ffor thatt nott 
Long agon he reffused hym and hys men off cess, and ffor 
ffurder answer, the Deffendant sayeth thatt he never 
gave fforth any such slandrous speeches as in the sayd 
byll is most ffalsely and untruly devysed eyther agaynst 
the Ryght honorable the LI. Justices or agaynst any 
other herr Majestys offycers, butt have allweys thought 
honorably and verry well of them, and iff he hadd spoken 
or thought otherwyse off them, as in troth he never dydd, 
he knoweth thatt the testymony off thys whole realme 
would be filatt ageynst hym, whych in generall ffeeleth 
the vast gooddness and proffett off theyr Ll. most honor- 
able and pesyble government to be such and so good as 
the deffendant can nott denye neyther off hym selff nor 
off any other thatt woold or shoold go abowt to speak or 
thynk anye thinge otherwyse than honorable and well 
off them and their government to bee butt worse then 
madd and alltogether besyd them selff, and not worthy 
to dwell nor deryve the ffruyts nor beneffytt off theyr 
goodd government wythyn thys Realme. And as tc 
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have spoken any slandrous words touchyng the honor 
and credytt off the L. Chancelor or Lord Tresorer off | 
England touchyng any Brybery or exactyon thatt they 
or any off them shoold exact or do unto the comons or 
anye other indyrect meanes he utterlye denyeth to have 
uttred spoken or so much as ons to have thought upon 
any such matter, Butt have allways thought and lyked 
as well off theyr honors and theyr proceadyngs as eyther 
Mr. Goch or any other whatt soever he bee wythyn thys 
Realme doth. All whych matters he is reddy to averr as 
your worshypps wyll award wythout thatt anye matter 
matteryal in the sayde byll unanswered is true wherffor 
the sayd Peter prayeth to be dysmyssed and that the 
procurer of the sayd slandrous byll agaynst hym may be 
punyssed in such sort as the lyk evyll dysposed persons 
may take ensample.” 

Googe’s next letter to Burghley,is dated from | 
Athlone on August 18, in the same year. It is of 
little interest; chiefly relating to one William 
Martin, formerly jailer of Galway, but whose 
office Googe had assumed by virtue of his privi- 
lege as Provost-Marshal. Martin had gone to 
London to petition the court for reinstatement in 
his office, or recompence for being deprived of it; 
and Googe begs Burghley to use his influence 
against the claims of the ex-jailer. 

In the following month Googe returned to Eng- 
land, as we learn by a letter from Malbie to 
Burghley, dated September 15, 1583, in which he 
says: — 

“Mr. Goodge your honours servant and my good 
friend is more sufficient to inform your Lordship in the 
full knowledge of all our proceedings here, more than I 
can any way express by pen. I am therefore the bolder 
to hold my hand from troubling your honour with any 
long discourse, by writing, having committed the same 
to Mr. Googe’s charge, whose honest service and friendly 
assistance hath been very comfortable unto me; be- 
seeching your honour to be thankful unto him for it, for 
truly he deserveth notice.” * 

Googe remained in England till early in the 
summer of 1584. During his absence from Ire- 
land he lost a most valuable and influential friend. 
In the Annals of the Four Masters for 1584, there 
is the following passage : — } 

“Sir Nicholas Malbie, Governor of the Province of 
Connaught, died at Athlone about Shrovetide; he was | 
a man learned in languages, and in the tongues of the | 
islands of Western Europe, a valiant and battle-triam- 
phant man in the service of his sovereign.” 


Googe’s mother-in-law died in the same or pre- 
ceding year. This event placing him in more 
comfortable circumstances, he was less willing to | 
live in Ireland, and more ready to dispose of his | 
office. The first letter in the State Papers, written 
after his return to Ireland at this time, is ad- 
dressed to Burghley, and dated October 19, 
1584: — 

“Mye humble Dewtye (mye especyall goodd Lord) 
most humbly consydred. Itt maye please your Lordshypp 
to be advertyzed thatt ower warrs beyng in Connaught 
well and quyettlye ended, and the Contrey lyke to con- 


* The orthography of this extract has been modernised. 
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tynew as ffarr as I can see in peace, having obteynej 
leav off the cheyff Comysshyoner *, and dyspatched wy) 
Lettars to your Lordshypp and others the Lords of the 
Counsell, I repayred to Dublyn, whear longe lyvyng 
(att my extream charges bothe of horse and man) ip 
sewyng to obteyn the Lord Deputy’s+ lycens ffor six 
months Absens, alledgynge the cawse off my goyng ove 
(and indead an unffeyned cawse) thatt comynge owt of 
England, and makyng all the haste that I possybjy 
coold to be hear att the Deputy’s arryvall, I hadd » 
small regard off mye selff and mye own poore estaate ag 
havyng the best parte off mye Inherytanse bye the Death 
off mye mother in law newly ffallen unto mee, | wa 
dryven nott onley to leav itt unsurveyd, butt also my 
poor wyft a dyscomfforted stranger in a strange Contrey, 
and to comytt the Trust off all 1 hadd to the bands of 
such as sythens hav nott shewed them selves so ffayth. 
fful as I looked ffor. I used the medyatyon of Syr §. 
Hys L, 
answered them thatt I myght go iff I woold, butt if] 
dydd he woold dyspose off my offyse. I consydred I was 
to receve certayn detts dewe unto me hear, wherof | 
hadd not as yett receaved anye thatt thear was dewe 
unto me off mye Interteynement a year and a halff; thatt 
hys L. ment to bestowe the Offyce thatt I hadd peyn- 
fullye served in, and whych I coold leav wyth some 
comodyty upon some mens ffollowers of bys. I thought 
itt rather better to hazard such thyngs (though dearunto 
me), as I rawly or rather rechelesslye lefte in England, 
then to have mye comodyty in such sorte rewsted firom 
me, and losynge the oportunyty off a specyall ffayr 
wynde to return agayn into Connaught to moyl amonge 
I Besech your Lordshypp and most earnestly 
and humbly besech you to be so much my goodd Lord as 
to consyder off my poor caase, and to vouchsaaffe to send 
me your L. letter unto the Deputy in mye bebalf to 
grawnt me leav to come over flor sy x monthes wherby I 
myght sett some stay in mye matters in England, and 
thatt I may rather thrust my selfe ffrom my Offyce 
then to be thrust ffrom itt. ‘Thus ffarr I presume upon 
your Lordshypp. ‘Trastynge upon your Lordsbypps 
honorabl caare over me. 

“God sende your Lordshypp most happy and helthy 


| yeares. Ffrom Dublyn thys nynteenth off October, 1584.” 


Wutx1aM Prxxertox. 
(To be continued.) 


ULTRA CREPIDAM: ZOSTERA MARINA. 


In commenting on Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture 
on Points of Contact between Science and Art, 
the Saturday Review says (April 4, vol. xv. p. 
440) :— 

“ The habitual inaccuracy of the Cardinal’s mind shows 
itself even in his quotations. He quotes Pliny, and con- 
verts ‘ne sutor ultra crepidam’ into ‘ sutor ne supra cre 
pidam.’” 

I have nothing to say against the Reviewer’ 
general charge, but in this particular instance be 
has himself fallen into a common mistake. If be 
will turn to Pliny (N. H. xxxv. 36) he will find 
that the word is supra, and must be so; the story 


* At Malby’s death, the title of Lord President ws 
changed to Chief Commissioner. 
+ Sir John Perrot was then Lord Deputy. 
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is told of Apelles, and its point depends upon the 
expression being above the sandal or slipper, not 
beyond it. After having informed us that the 
great painter was in the habit of concealing him- 


| 
a gloomy melancholy aspect. 


For many years in my 


| younger days I had some acquaintance with a person, 


who one while was one of them. He was a man of as 


| much moral honesty and harmless disposition and beha- 


self behind his pictures when they were publicly | 


exhibited, and listening to what all sorts of peo- 
ple said of them, the old encyclopzdist proceeds :— 

«Feruntque a sutore reprehensum, quod in crepidis 
una pauciores intus fecisset ansas: eodem postero die, 
saperbo emendatione pristine admonitionis, cavillante 
cirea crus, indignatum prospexisse, denunciantem, ‘ne 
supra crepidam judicaret,’ quod et ipsum in proverbium 
venit.” 

So likewise, although he does not mention 
Apelles, Valerius Maximus, viii. 12: — 

“Mirifice et ille artifex qui in opere suo moneri se a 
satore de crepida et ansulis passus, de crure etiam dispu- 
tare incipientem, supra plantam ascendere vetuit.” 

Indeed, although we may properly talk of a 
shoemaker not going beyond his Jast, so flat a 
remark as that he ought not to go beyond the shoe 
would hardly have acquired the immortality of a 
proverb. 

While we have Pliny in our hands, let me 
notice what I apprehend is anothet mistake that 
has arisen from a hasty inspection of what he has 
written. We heard a great deal some short time 
ago of avegetable production bearing the name of 
the Zostera marina. But zostera is plainly no 
feminine noun of the first declension, but the’ac- 
cusative singular, after the Greek mode of declen- 
sion, of the masculine noun zoster of the third, in 
Greek fworijp, -os, 6, a girdle, and also a kind of 


seaweed. We ought therefore to say zoster ma- 
rimus. Zostera marina is no better than it would 


be to give the primrose the name of Narcissum 
poetica. Zostera, indeed, is the form which happens 
to be employed by Pliny: “Folia lata colore 
viridi gignit, quod quidam prason vocant, alii 
zostera” (N. H. xiii. 49); but zostera here is 
plainly the accusative. G. L. C. 
Holywood, Belfast. 





FLY-LEAF SCRIBBLINGS: 
MUGGLETON. 
in a quarto tract by Lodowick Muggleton, called 


= Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit (London, 
6 


LUDOWICK 


ort: — 


“In the year 1676, there were near and about Ashford, 
a Kent, about 30 persons of a new sect called Muggle- 
tonians, as appeared by the return of the Abp. upon 
a enquiry by Commission from Ks Charles of the num- 


viour, I verily believe, as could be; but having some 
black blood in him could never settle his mind in religi- 
ous principles, and was allways wandring from one sect 


| to another in the vain hope of finding perfection. At 


19), I found the following notes by Dr. Michael | 


hee . 7 : 
vr of Papists and Nonconformists. (Br Barlow’s Re- 


mains, P. 313.) What follows is from Mr. North: — 

. A few of these people remain in London, chiefly 
7 . ~ 

‘out Old Street Square, where they have a meeting, and 


another in B urnaby Street, Southwark. They consist of 


=| people in low life and sedentary trades, as weavers 
and shoemakers; those I have seen were all marked with 


his first joining himself to any sect, he was very happy 
for a while, but soon finding no more perfection, naming 
those he had before tried and forsaken, he became melan- 
choly and miserable for a while, till he heard of any set 
of people w*" promised what he sought for. This re- 
vived his gloomy spirits, and he went heart and soul 
into all their delusions. By these means he had be- 
longed to half as many denominations as he was years 
old. He was a bookseller by trade, and in a thriving 
way till y® appearance of y* French prophets, to whom 
he joined himself with great zeal, and became their 
printer and publisher, which brought him to poverty. 
By Temperance and sobriety he lived to a good old age. 
What persuasion (or church fellowship, as he used to ex- 
plain it) he died I have not learnt. Dy frequent conver- 
sations with him it could not be discovered y' he ever 
was of the Church of England. His son is an honest 
man, and shopman to a bookseller in London. 

“ N.B. John Nichols, the Quaker, F. R. and A.S., told 
me he had discovered and been present at 53 different 
Meetings of Sectaries, among them the french Prophets 
still assembling in Clerkenwell.—G, North, Ap! 1770. 

“The person’s name above ment was Noble. Ilis son 
is now shopman to Payne y° bookseller.—M. L.” 

In the same book is pasted a piece of paper, and 
in an earlier handwriting, the following : — 

“Lodowick Muggleton, Born in Bishopgate Street, 31 
July, 1609; put apprentice to John Quick, a Taylor; 
Married a virgin of 19, Et. sue 22; another virgin of 19, 
Zt. suze 32; a 3" virgin wife of 25, 2t. suw 53. 

“ Chosen to be a Prophet, and one of the last witnesses, 
by John Reeve’s Revelation given Feb 3, 1651.” 

Epwarp HaltstTone. 

Horton Hall, Bradford, 


Hinor ARotes. 


Nett Gwyn. — Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his 
very clever Story of Nell Gwyn, inserts a letter 
which he says is the only letter known to exist of 
Nelly’s composition. It is thus addressed: — 

“These for Madam Jennings over against the Tub 
Tavern in Jermyn Street, London. 

“ Windsor, Burton House, 
“ April 14, 1684.” 

Mr. Cunningham’s book was published eleven 
years ago, and I think it not improbable that 
another letter or two may have turned up during 
that time; and if so, perhaps the possessors of 
them will kindly allow you to publish them. K. 


Roop Srires.— When the ground-plan of a 
church was in the form of a cross, the spire that 
sprang from the centre of it, when it had others 
at the west front, was sometimes distinguished by 
the name of “ Rood Spire.” An example of this 
may seen at the Cathedral of Lichfield. 
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In the magnificent abbey church at Tewke - 
bury, Gloucestershire, the tower, like most of the 
earliest ones of Anglo-Norman architecture, was 
placed between the transepts. From this there 
rose a lofty spire of wood, which from its being 
placed directly over the centre of the cross, was 
lenominated the “Rood Spire.” This may be 
worth noting now that we are on the subject of 
Roods. Joun Bowen Row .anps. 


Parisu Reaister Extracts: Over, NEAR 
St. Ives — 

Doctor Pope, son of John Pope, Doctor of the Civil 
Law, was buried the 29% day of January, 1605. 

The Lady Elizabeth Ridgley, widdow, was buryed the 
twenty seaven of Nouember [ 1630]. 

John, the son of Doctor Pope, was baptized the 29*» of 
January, 1605. 

Dudley, the sonne of John Pope, Doctor of the Civil 
Law, was baptized the first day of January, 1607. 

John, the sonne of Dudley Pope, Esq'*, and Elizabeth 
his wife, was baptized the first day of June, 1637. 

June 12, 1661. Mary, the wife of Robert West, cent., 
was buryed in the Chancell. 
Matthew Kirby, gent. July 25, 1662 
Marg*, wife of Dudley Pope, Sept. 6 [ 1662, buried]. 
Elizabeth, wife of Sackville Wade, June 12, 1663 
uried }. 
Widow Wright, a suspected witch, April 28, 1671 


} 






F buried }. 
ry 


buried. 

Widow Livings, a suspected witch, May 8 
buried ]. 

Apr. 26, 1675. William Sneefore, multw spei juvenis 


[ 1671, 


>. 
Margaret, wife of Sackville Wade, Esqr*, Jan. 10, 1676 
buried } 
Sackvil Wade, Esq’, y* Lord of this Mannor of Over, 


Jan. 19 [ 1676, buried }. 
Mary, y°® wife of Edward Rooke, was buried in a close 
of his, w" was once Mr. Sampson’s, by Mt Odde, an In- 


dependent, July 19, 1677. 

Mary, y* daughter of Edward Rooke, was buried in 
the same close wthout y® Ctian burial appointed in y« 
booke of Common Prayer, only themselves of y* Inde- 
pendent faction present, July 26 [ 1677). : 

Edward Rooke, buryed March 14, 1680, phanatick. 

Elizabeth (Midwife), ye wife of Robert Boser. was 
buryed upon 8S. Barnabas day by M". Saywell, of Win- 
tringham, who there preached for her, June 11, 1684, 
Text, Rom. xiv. 13 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Stow Travettinc.— The London Gazette 
“from Monday, Aug. 17, to Thursday, Aug. 20, 
1696, contains the following advertisement : — 


“Cirencester Stage Coach goeth out every Monday 
Wednesday, and Friday, from the Bell-Savage Inn upon 
Ludgate Hill, to the King’s head Inn, Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire, or any part of that Road, in Two days, 
and returns from thence on the same days from London.” 

Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 


Tavern Sign.—A_ tavern-keeper at Leigh, 
Lancashire, is apparently too proud to adopt the 
customary sign of his calling, and prefers to an- | 
nounce it by the pithy inscription over his door- 
My Sign's in the Cellar.” 


way — “ M.D. | 











—. 
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Wicker-work Corrins.— 

“The scarcity of deals at Copenhagen is so great that 
his Danish Majesty has, by a public order, permitted the 
interment of all dead bodies in coffins made of wicker. 
work.”—Evans and Ruffy’s Farmer's Journal, March 1), 
1810. 

A Lorp or a Mayoz, 

Experiences or A Sexton. — George Casely 
the sexton of Wedmore Church (Somersetshire) 
informed me (Oct. 8, 1857) that he had filled the 
office of Sexton thirty-eight years, during which 
period he had officiated at the burial of 250 
bodies, besides still-born children. Iva. 

Wells, Somerset. 


Sovrn1ana.—The character of Dr. South was 
one marked by originality and stringency in al] 
that he did. These matters are continually com. 
ing before me as Rector of a parish in which 
he has left his mark so effectually, chiefly through 
his large liberality, united to the careful way in 
which he enacted his rules for its application 
His code for the regulation of our endowed school, 
dated 1712, is publicly read in the chancel of 
Islip Church every Easter Tuesday, and contains 
many curious items. I copy out two of them 
this day, writing from a study built, and without 
doubt occupied by him, when at Islip. 

“12. Item. That the Schoolmaster shall teach the 
children to read truly, readily, and distinctly ; and when 
they can so read, he shall teach them to write a tar 
rible hand, and to cast an account so as to perfect 
them in the same, fit for an ordinary Trade. And further, 
ny positive will and order is, that no French, Latine, 
Greek, or Hebrew, or any the like languages, be taught 
the boys in this School, whether they be of my Founda- 
tion, or any others who are not. And that, if the School- 
master be proved to teach the same, he be ipso facto 
expelled the school, never to be taken into the same 
again.” 

"15. Item. That no play-day shall be allow’d the 
Scholars without the knowledge and consent of the Ree- 
tor of the Parish or his Curate for the time being. The 
frequent asking and granting of play-days having been 
found by experience a very great hindrance to the pri 
fic iency of youth.” 

I fear that the last extract will present the 
eloquent Doctor in a very unfavourable light to 
the junior readers of “N. & Q.,” but trust that 
they will forgive me for venturing to transcribe 
and forward it. Francis TRENCH. 


Islip Rectory, April 7. 














Queries. 
THEOSOPHY AND ANTHROPOSOPHY. 

I have, for some years past, read with much 
satisfaction the series of writings recommended for 
perusal to such as desire to know the grounds and 
reasons of the Christian revelation, in the articles 
on Theosophy published at intervals in “n.&Q, 
from Sept. 10, 1853, to the present time. And, 
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ince my acquaintance with William Law's writ- 
‘ngs, 28 thus recommended, I have looked into the 
gorks of Jakob Boéhme, or Behmen, in our lan- 
mage, especially those treatises named in Law's 
W wy to Divine Knowledge, as best calculated to 
aford an appre shension of the author's ground and 
principles, which of necessity must be obtained, 
grior to duly realizing the practical aim and 
obiect of his writings. I of course allude to 
Bihme’s Three Principles of Nature, and the 
Threefold Life of Man; of which Mr. Law desig- 
nates the first twelve chapters of the former, and 














author’s practical books of the Way to Christ 
Discovered, and the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Now I must confess that the phraseology of 
these treatises seems to me so diffuse, and their 
terms often so indefinite, that I cannot make such 


progress in the apprehension of the writer’s mean- | 


ing as I think I ought, with my dispositi ym and | 
forts. Will you therefore kindly permit me to 
ak of some of your correspondents, how it is that 


the sense of writings, so practical and essential as 
these appear to be, should yet be so difficult to com- 
pre rehend? Is the fi ailing rin the reader rather than in 
the phraseology in question? The elucidation of 
this matter would be a favour, not only to myself, 
but, I feel assured, to other readers of Bihme’s 
writings,—the number of whom, I nde reason to 
believe, is greatly on the increase, both in this 
muntry and America, as well as in other parts of 


the worl 1; no doubt, in some degree, through the 
uticles on Theosophy which have of late years 


appeared in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

As to the practical scope of Bihme’s writings, I 
perceive it is described by one of your late corre- 
spondents, as embracing the art of vivifying and 


first eight of the latter, a fit introduction to | 


NOTES AND _QUERIES. 








“- - 5 kee 
training up to maturity, the seed or germ of divine | 


light and force, latent in the ground or moral 
principle of the human mind (1 Peter i.23). Which 
form of expression I apprehend, howe sver, to be 


the term “regeneration ” or “spiritual religion,” 

commonly used in our modern dogmas of 
logy. Mr. Law, I find, thus speaks in reference 
to this point : — 


s0 


‘The thin g ( Academicus) that you are to intend and 
i for, in Béume’s WritinGs, is the ground and foun- 
on on which all his doctrines are It, which con- 
tains the true philo sophy, or fundamental opening of ail 
the m powers or forces, that work both in nature and grace ; 
nd that by this knot wledge you may become a tru¢ 
an yourself, and know how to conform to, and concur 

with, all that the working powers or for 
hature or grace re quire of {you. —Now this ground and 
foundation of all is (as far as words can do it) opened,to 
you in every one of his books; and you have been 
Saiy also sufficic ntly brought into the knowledge of it, 

y wh at has been said of the birth of in the pre- 
ious discourse hat it is—how it works—how it came 
nto being—how it is distinct from God—how it wants 
God—how God is manifested in it—how every after-thing 
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nature, 
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| whi _ vou are to have of them; 


only a more lucid exposition of what is me ant by 


theo- | 
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is from and out of it; is all that it is, and hath all that it 
hath, in it and by it; and must have all its hap; 
misery, according as it works with, or contrary to Nature. 

Note.—By nature, is of course meant the eternal moral 
intellectual nature of mind (of our min which is the 
primal being of all things, here, everywhere. ]—From 
this fundamental ground or opening of the working 
powers, or forces of nature, you have seen how Angels 
could and did lose their first ature, and how a 
second new creation [our present | world] could and did 
come out of their fallen state and kingdor accord- 
ing to the powers of fallen erty overruled and go 
verned and put intoa new way, by the good creating fiat 
of God. You have seen, how this new creation with 
Man its lord, could and did, lose also their first created 
in nature; and how God overruling fallen nature 
again, did, by = merciful redeeming fiat, or by the means 


iness 0 


Is) 
)s 
state of n 


i 





state 





of the Holy Jes » put this fallen new creation in a state 
of recovery,—and all dor and 
workings, and possibilities s of Na t Fa | 
done arbitrarily, or by mere will, | : con- 
formity to the unchangeable workings, and powers, forces 









and laws of nature; only direc assisted and helped, 
by the mercy of His redeeming fiat, so far as nature was 
capable of being helped.—This, Academicus, is the true 
ind fundamental ground of all Jakob Biihme’s doctrines. 
And, standing upon this ground, you stand in the centre 
of truth, whence, everything that you need to know of 
God, of nature, of heaven, of hell, of the fall of man, of his 


redemption, only and solely in and by the Word or Son 
of God, is known in such self-evident certainty, as you 
find and know the workings of your own Life. And 
_ » that happiness or misery, life or death, can only be 
had or not had, lost or found, sole a birth in nature, 
brought forth by the faith, or magic power of the [deep 
central] Will of M an, working yr either with or cor itrary to, 
the redeeming fiat of God. 

“ To make therefore a right use of Buumr’s WriTINGs, 
you should for a sufficient time, keep solely to that part 
of them, which opens the ground and foundation of the 
forces that work in grace and nature, till, by a self-evi- 
dent sensibility, it is opened | in you, and your heart 
stan ds in contermity to it, and true working with it: 
for it is your own heart Lor deep central sy ill) as finding 
the working powers or forces of natu and grace in 
itself, and simply given up in faith to work with them, 

that is to be your key and e, to that knowledge 
whether it be from the 
Holy Scripture, or the writings of this Author. For to 
this oa he — you, he has written all, namely ‘to 
help Man to se b and find himself—what is his birth, his 
state, and place in nature—what he is in body, soul, and 
spirit: from what worlds [or principles of nature} all 
these three parts of him are come, and how they came to 
be as they are at present—wh at his fall is, and hoW he 
must rise of it’ [to his first glory or nm yrmal state, 
and thence to glory surpassing glory without limit and 
end, in ¢ hris t, ‘the established divine head, parent-life, 
and one element of the humanity; all which is to be 
spiritu ally germed and advanced in <outh in the present 
life).—And therefore, Academicus, if, in order to on and 
find this ground in yourself, you were, for some sufficient 
time, to read only to the 10th or 12th chapter of the 
Three Principles, or to the 6th or 8th chapter of the 
Threefi i Life: and to proceed no further till this ground 
had made itself manifest in you, and your heart (or Will) 
stood in a strict conformity to it, and working with it,— 
you would then be in a true fitness to read further, an ito 
| reap the full benefit from any other of his books, whether 
it was the Way to Curist, or the beok upon the IncaR- 
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Thus writes Mr. Law, addressing himself to 
educated, rational minds, on the nature and end of 
Bihme’s writings; and however mystical and en- 
thusiastic his remarks may at first appear, I must 
give my full assent to their soundness and justice. 

If your correspondent would at the same time 
kindly specify a series of Theosophical books, for 
study in sequence of those already given in 
“N, & Q,,” he would certainly be advancing a 
science, which appears to me, to be the desidera- 
tum of modern scholastic theology ; and without 
which, Christianity cannot receive its true de- 
velopement, either of philosophy, or experimental 
action as religion. Ws We ae 


12, Charles Street, Cardiff. 


RIFLE: NAME AND THING. 


In what manner did the word rifle come into our 
language? I know that, in German, reifela (Hil- 
pert also gives riefeln in the infinitive), means, to 
groove ; but then this verb makes in the participle, 
from which derivatives would be formed, geriefelt; 
and again, it is remarkable that the Germans have 
always used the word biichse to signify what we call 
a rifle, and not any word derived from reifeln or 
riefeln. A grooved barrel they term gezogen. 
The primary meaning of biichse, as applied to a 
gun, seems to Lave been the box, or lock, which 
superseded the match; the word biichse being 
afterwards applied to the entire weapon, and ulti- 
mately to a special modification of it. Some 
English word-books give as the origin of rifle the 
Danish rifle, which at first sight looks conclusive ; 
but although the two words are spelt alike, their 
sound is totally different ; and the names of things 
in familiar use are almost invariably borrowed by 
the ear, not by the eye. The Danish word is 


given as the origin of the English one by the | 


Encyclopedia Metropolitana, in an article which, 
by the by, has been transferred bodily —quota- 


tions and all—to Worcester's Dictionary. It is in | 


reading accounts of the American war that we 
first become familiar with the word “riflemen ;” 
and ‘it is probable, therefore, that the word rifle 
originated in America. 

What I seek to ascertain is, the manner in 


which the word first became adopted as an Eng- 


lish one ? 

As to the thing itself—the gun with a grooved 
barrel—its first introduction seems enveloped in 
much obscurity. The assertion in the Conversa- 
tions Lexikon, that such a weapon was used at a 
shooting-match at Leipzig in 1498, seems altoge- 
ther incredible. The writer of the article (see 
“ Biichse”) says that it was first employed in war- 
fare during the Thirty-years’ War, but he gives no 
authority for the statement. The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia (see “ Rifle”) quotes G. Daniel's Histoire 





de la Milice Frangaise to the effect that th 
French Carabineers used rifle barrels (rayées) be. 
fore 1692; probably, it is suggested, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The “screwed pistols,” mentioned in the {i}. 
lowing passage, appear to have been what we noy 
call rifled. Those who examined Sindercom}’; 
weapons must have been well acquainted wit) 
the fire-arms then in use; and they appear ¢ 
have regarded these pistols as of quite novel con. 
struction, And I find, in Cromelliana (London, 
1810, p. 161), an account of Miles Sindercomb’s 
conspiracy against the Protector’s life (1656); 
and it is stated, that he and his companions 
“ being apprehended, were found to have screwel 
pistols, which upon trial appear notable instru. 
ments to do execution at a distance more tha 
ordinary ; and they had also a strange sort oj 
long bullets, in the nature of slugs, constructed 
on purpose to rend and tear.” J. Dzxox, 





Antueria, or Hato Suapow or Cerrtox.— 
Can I find in any other author, past or present, 
any corroboration of Sir Emerson Tennent’ 
account of the “Anthelia,” or halo shadow of 
Ceylon ? 

For myself I can only say that, in all my very 
long tropical experiences in the West Indies as 
well as the East (including very many visits to 
Ceylon itself), I never heard or dreamt of sucha 
shadow! Can it possibly be peculiar to Ceylon 
only, and be unknown to other lands in a similar 
latitude ? Most assuredly not. A.L. 


Berry's Heratpry.—Can any of your readers 
inform me from what MSS., in the British Mu- 
seum Berry obtained his Supplemental List of 
coats of arms of ancient families ? W. T. A. 


“Tne Devit's Dream.”"—In a copy of the 
Royal Cornwall Gazette, printed in June, 1893, 
I recently saw a poem, taken from a Scottish 
magazine; the subject of it being the “Devil's 
Dream on Mount Aksbeck.” And as the name 
of the author was not appended, I should feel 
obliged if any of the correspondents of “ N. &Q. 
would inform me who was the writer of this truly 
able and imaginative poem ?* Mark Borke. 

Arms on Dover Betis. — The bells of old St. 
James's church, Dover, have lately been broken 
up and sold. On one of them, dated 1637, was 
coat of arms, described in a local newspaper 4% 
“resembling the arms of Lathom of Lathom, c». 
Lancaster; namely, on a chief indented 3 roundels, 
but in this case the roundels are each charged with 
a cross within a bordure.” The chief indented and 
3 roundels also answer to the arms of Skerit of 

[* This poem first appeared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, Oct. 1827, p. 440, with the initials T. A.—Lo. | 
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yckland Monachorm, and Peter Tavey, co. De- 
yn, each roundel being charged with a cross 
rosslet. Can any one give information to whom 
the arms on the bell belong. A. D. 
Dover. 


B 


Gua Gvarac.—In a geographical description of | 


the Novarum Insularum, 1540, appears this pas- 
saze leer . . 

“Cozumellaque et Sanct: Crucis, Isabellam, Spagnol- 
lam, in qua lignum Guaiacum invenitur, cuius usus est 
contra morbii gallicum.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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our Great Seals is considered to form the obverse 
or seal; and the enthroned figure, the reverse or 
counter-seal. All other writers upon seals are of 
a diametrically opposite opinion; and the legends 


| upon the equestrian side of some are clearly con- 


tinuations of those upon the enthroned side, which 
must therefore unquestionably be the obverse. I 
would instance the Great Seals of William I., 
Philip and Mary, and the Georges. Can any 


| reasons be assigned for this singular discrepancy ? 


Here is testimony of the early introduction into | 


medical pharmacy of gum guaiac., which still holds 
a place in our list of drugs; in fact, I am myself at 
this moment taking doses of it, to which circum- 
stance it may be attributed that, whilst reading 
the book, my attention was drawn to the passage 
quoted above; and I thought that interesting 
notes might be drawn up relative to the dates 
when each drug first appeared in the present ex- 
tensive range of medical remedies, and the reme- 
dial qualities which were originally attributed to 
it. Are there any archives at Apothecaries’ Hall? 
and if so, do they touch upon this particular 
point ? Siema Tac. 
Hanseatic Leacur.— Where shall I find an 
account of the Hanseatic League (in either Ger- 
man, French, or English,) that goes into parti- 
uulars concerning the dates at which the different 
towns joined themselves to it? I have a silver 
coin of Mathias of Germany (1612-19) which has 
alegend on its obverse (?): “MO. ARG . IMPERI. 
civiTA.camMPEN.” This I consider a twelve stiver 
piece of Kampen. Was Kampen at that time a 
member of the Hanseatic League ? J.D. 


Tut Monstrance. — Was the monstrance for 
the exhibition of the Host to the people considered 
in the pre-reformation Church an indispensable 
requisite on the high altar of every church? At 
what part of the service was it used, and upon 
what occasions? Was the “ high-standing" pix,” 
frequently met with in inventories of church 
plate, temp. Henry VIII., used for the same pur- 
pose as the monstrance ? M. C. 


“Tue Post-Boy ropn'p or nis Matt,” etc. — 
Who is the author, and what is the history of 
the octavo volume thus entitled, and of which the 
second edition (1706) isnow beforeme? The Epistle 
Dedicatory to “ Henry Cartwright, Esquire, Cap- 
tain in the Hon'* Colonel Godfrey's Regiment,” 
ssigned “C. G.” This is probably Charles Gil- 
don, who published two volumes of Familiar 
Letters by Rochester, Buckingham, Sir George 
Etheredge, &ec., in 1697; and which, indeed, may 
be the first edition of The Post- Boy. T. 

Royat Sears.—In his recent work, Heraldry, 
Historical and Popular, Mr. Boutell says, at p. 
321, that the mounted figure of the sovereign on 


Smitus, Lievut.-Governors or Nevis. — One 
chief and natural cause of the popularity of 
“N. & Q.” is the readiness of your readers to aid 
each other, even in trivial family matters. 

I am extremely anxious to know of what family 
were Michael and James Smith, Lieut.-Governors 
of Nevis, circa 1730. Their arms and crest 
were the same as Smith, or Herig, of Leicester- 
shire, quartering Williams. ‘The heiress of one 
of this family married a General William Mat- 
thew, Captain-General of the Leeward Islands, 
who died in Antigua circa 1750. 

In Burke's Gentry there is some strange mis- 
take between this gentleman—who seems to have 
succeeded his father in his government, and to 
have held it nearly twenty years—and a person 
whom I take from our records to have been his 
cousin William Matthew, Bart., M.P.; whose 
heir married Sir T. Morgan, of Tredegar, Bart. 

No such name as Burt is found among the 


Captains-General; but the records of this island 


show that Louise, daughter of Sir William Mat- 
thew, married the Chief Justice of St. Kitts, 
Charles Pym Burt; and had issue, among others, 


| a William Matthew Burt. 


I should be glad to learn something of this 


family of Smith; as well as of that of Williams, 


probably of Antigua; and of the Matthew family, 
which descends, I conclude, from Wales. The 
Burts are probably extinct. 
C. Ermsry Situ. 
Basse Terre, St. Kitts, West Indies, 


Sunpry Quertes.—1. Wanted, a definition of 


| the terms, Ideality, Idealism, Reality, Realism, as 


used by the “ Positive” School of Philosophy. 

2. Will Pror. De Moraan oblige your readers 
by the true solution to his Query, 2°" S. ix. 25? 

3. What are the correct emblematical colours 
for Faith, Hope, Charity? I know those which 
Spenser gives. 

4. What is the medieval “amaranth?” I 
know Du Cange’s statement about the palm, s. v. 
amaranth, Epw. Il. KNow es. 

St. Bees. 

Srar or Brunswick. —I have in vain sought 
for a delineation of the Star of Brunswick ; and 
if there be such an Order, or badge, I shall feel 
obliged by a reference to it. M. D. 
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Tornes Brince.— Bell's Weekly Messenger, of Aucrics with Answers. 
May 12, 1828, states that — 
. ° + as ! . ’ > F 7 Epir I 

“ Last week the workmen employed in demolishing Donne's Poems, First Epirrion.—In Chap. 
the old bridge at Totnes, discovered the foundation stone | bers’s Cycl ype dia of English Literature, i. 109, 
of that structure, on which was inscribed the date, A.D. | ed, 1844, in an account of Dean Donne, it js 
1111. The bridge has « onsequently been built oe years. | stated that his works “were first collected into 
Is the paragraph true f K. P. D. E. | one volume by Tonson in 1719.” I beg leave tj 
dispute this statement, or rather to disprove it, 
for I have before me a collected edition of “ Poems 
by J. D., with elegies on the author's death. Lon- 
don: Printed by M. F. for John Marriot, and are 


Try anp . .. .—I should be glad if some 
competent scholar would throw a light upon that | 
popular phrase, “try and” do so and so. As far 
as I know, the construction which here obtains | or + ot, a 
has no parallel in the English language, for it dif- | to be sold at his shop in St. Dunstan's Church. 
fers widely from such a phrase as “run and get.” | yard, in Fleet Street, 1639. I acing the title. 
The copula in this latter case connects two distinct | p»ge is a portrait of Donne, representing him as 4 
acts, but in the former it is only equivalent to the | young man, with cross-shaped earrings in his ears, 
sign of the infinitive mood; for one can scarcely | and holding a sword by the pommel in his right 
doubt but that “try and do it,” and “try fo do hand; beneath the portrait are verses by Izaak 
1 Walton. By the introductory address of “the 
Printer to the Understanders,” I infer that this; 
the first collected edition; and as he promises 


it,” are identical in meaning. Let me further 
remark: there is a passage in the Communion 
Service which is generally read with an improper ‘al ; ; ot 
emphasis. The words “let them try and examine another edition, I am anxious to discover if any 
themselves" are not (meo judicio) equivalent to | such edition was published between 1639 and 1719 
“let them try ¢o examine,” but mean “let them | (Tonson’s), and from what cause Messrs. Chambers 
try themselves at the bar of conscience, and there | have sanctioned by their authority the errone- 
‘examine’ themselves, their conduct and motives.” | ous statement to which I have called attention. 
Is this improper, but usual, emphasis the cause or Donne died in 1631 ; my copy of his collected works 
the effect of the above anomalous construction ? was printed in 1639, eight years after his death ; 

C. J. R. | whereas Tonson's “ first collected edition” did not 
- , ‘ see the light till eighty years later. I have com- 
Tur Two Empresses: Partition or Porano. | pared the extracts in the Cyclopedia with my 


“Let Mouschin Pouschin boast great Catharine’s skill ; copy, and observe several differences in the read- 
Let her profess the royal art, to kill; | Senne ‘ CHEssBOROUGE 
Let Clytemnestra give her vengeance scope, ngs. " pr a . 
Or teach her Russian bears to climb a rope ; [ The Poems of Dr. John Donne were published in the 
Combined with tyrants of congenial souls, following order : — 

Her savage ruftians rob the wretched Poles; Poems, by J. D. with Elegies on the Author's Death, 
E’en generous Dantzig feels the galling chain, 1633, 4to. Prefixed is a striking portrait by Lombart. 
Tho’ Commerce droops, and Freedom weeps in vain.” | On this edition much reliance cannot be placed, as it 
Asylum, vol. ii. p. 46. | includes “An Epitaph upon Shakspeare,” written by 

So much for Catherine, Empress of Russia. As William Basse. 


for the share which the other Empress, Maria Poems. Second Edition, 12mo, 1635. This edition con- 
Theresa, had in the transaction, the following pro- tains the portrait engraved by Marshall from a picture 
test, appended to her signature of the tr saty bas painted in 1591, when Donne was in his eighteenth year. 
at PI Te © treaty, 298 | Underneath are eight lines by Izaak Walton. 
lately been republished : — eatin tele . . int 
poe . a ‘ Poems. Third Edition. 1639, 18mo. An exact reprint 
Placet, since so many learned personages will that it of that of 1635. 
should be so. But, long after my death, it will be seen satan a9 
what will be the result of having thus trampled under- : 2 oe 1 ig 
foot all that has hitherto been held as just and sacred.— | was edited by his son, John Donne the civilien, oS 
March the 4th, 1772.” the first complete edition of his father’s —_, It is 
ae oe es > ane dedicated “To the Right Hon. William Lord Craven, 
_ Where is the German original of this declara- | Baron of Hamsted-Marsham.” It was reprinted in 1602, 
tion to be found? Schimmer says: — and by Tonson in 1719. 
“ > i ie herei > ; » Y Tide: | +. ~ ~ 7 * gy 
Als endlich, wie bereits erwiihnt, nach langem Ww ider- Poems. Fifth Edition. 1654, 18mo. The title-pag: 
streben, und nur im Gefiihle der hichsten Nothwendigkeit states, that it contains “Elegies on the Author's death: 
ane Massregeln, und um die Ruhe von Europa nicht to which is added divers copies under his own hand 
aufs neue zu stiren, die Kaiserin Maria Theresia in die seni een® Weslinnd ¢ arshall’s it. 
: , . never before in print.” Prefixed is Marshall’s portrai 
Theilung Polens willigte, ward den 4 Miirz desselben soar Sees oe 9 puanets . 
Jahres (1772) die volkommene Gleichheit der Antheile 
aller drei Miichte festgesetzt. Bald folgte der wirkliche 
Theilungstractat,” &c.—Die Grosse Maria Theresia, ii. pp. 


290.9% 
vvr0t,. 


Poems. Fourth Edition. 1650, 12mo. This edition 


The edition of 1669 is unquestionably the most com- 
plete of Dr. Donne’s Poems, though generally wanting 
two leaves, pp. 95-98, which were suppressed. Tonson s, 
| of 1719, omits the Sixth Satire, and is — «~ 
° respects, though apparently taken from this edition. ie 
; The protest of course relates to the first parti- pole non mA be found in that of 1719, pp. 8-9, 
tion of Poland. The final one was not effected | and is one of those pieces, as Walton laments, “whic 
till after Maria Theresa’s death. Ww. D. had been loosely—God knows, too loosely-—scattered in 
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ind which he wished had been abortive, or 


his youth, : ‘ Ls 
" 1 witnessed its funeral. 


short-lived that his own eyes ha 
“Marcu, A Poem.” — Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to inform me who is th : 
guthor of the following beautiful lines upon March, 
which I find in The Critic of a few years back, and 
which are inserted in one of the volumes of Beau- 
tiful Poetry. The manner reminds one of She l- 
ley; the lines are musical, and the ideas are fresh 
and original : — 
“ Marcu, 
“He stands like a warder stout and strong 
In the open gate of the year; 
He bloweth loud, and he bloweth } 
A blast on the horn in his hands, 
And it rolleth shrilly and clear 
Through the amber « aves low under the wav 





And it rolleth along the lands. 
“The sprites of the fruits, and 1 

They had long been out at play 

With the spirits that rule the mellow sheaves, 
In the crystalline palaces, 
In the ether halls no mortal 
In the gardens under the day; 

But the stirring blast that clarion cast, 
Oh! it broke their hol 


1 leave 





“And they hurry home at their topmost spe 
Flurried and flushed with the sudden need, 
Sprinkling earth as they pass along 
With a flood of colour and gush of song ; 

For the summer is coming to wed the spring, 
And Earth on their altar her wealth shall fling, 

And the Heavens soft odours and breezes brit 

And the hollow heights and the depths shall ring 

With a wild overgushing of claddening, 


With the tumult and joy of that marrying.” 





These lines appear with the signature of “J. J. 


Britton.” Who ishe? Has he written anything 
else? The hand which could pen the above lines 


should not be idle. Henry S. Erwin, 

[Mr. John James Britton was one of the editors of 
The Midland Magazine and Monthly Review, afterwards 
entitled The Midland- Met: opolitan Magazine and Monthly 
Review, 8vo, 1852-3. This work contains many of his 
prose and poetical pieces. ] 


Taixpites.—* Trindles, or rolls of wax,” ordered 
by Edward VI. in his Injunctions to be taken 
away from the churches and destroyed. What 
were they ? " MC. 
[At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in Feb. 


1762, the meaning was asked of the word Trindals in the 
Injunctions of Edward VI. 1547, and in those of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1569. We cannot find that that learned body 
attempted to explain the word. Dr. Pegge, however, in 
his Anonymiana, p- 143, offered conjecturally the follow- 
ing solution: “I conceive,” he says, “it may mean cakes 
war, which being round, are therefore ealled trindles, 
Or trundles, as perhaps it might be more accurately writ- 
ten.” ; 

In support of this conjecture it may be remarked, that 
4 wheel, in some parts of England, is still called a trindle. 
W hen wax was used ecclesiastically, not only for candles 
ut for various other purposes, the faithful from time to 
ume made offerings of wax, and to some religious houses 
re were regular dues for wax, “ceragia, vulgariter 






} essay, attracted any notice. 
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rscotts.’* When either the dues or the « g 
paid in kind, we may suppose that the wax, when taker 
from the hive, was melted down, and ned, as i 
cooled, the form of the vessel in which it had undergone 
the process, so as to come out in a round form, as we st 
see it in shop windows; and that it was then deliv 


p win 
and received under the name of trindles, ] 
J 


“Tue Sare-Room.”—Can any of your reader: 
ve information as to 2 periodical published at 


a 
= 


Edinburgh, in 1817, by John Ballantyne (Scott 
“little Picaroon”), entitled The Sale-Room 


Who were the editor and contributors ? FP, 
The Sale-Room commenced on Jan, 4, 1817, and we 
believe closed its brief career on July 12, of that year 


The Coryphzus, or leader of the band of contributors, 

















| was Sir Walter Scott. It is thus noticed by Lockhart in 
his Life of Sir Walter Scott: “The Sultan of Serendib, 
| or the Search after Happiness, was originally published 
; in a weekly paper, after the fashion of the old Essayists, 
| which about this time issued from John Ballantyne’s pre- 
| under the appropriate name of The Sule-Room 





uper had slender success; and though Scott wrot« 
several things for it, none of them, except this metrical 
The Sale-Room was, in fact, 
1 dull and hopeless concern; and I should scarcely have 








tl it it worth mentioning, but for the confirmation i 
lends to my suspicion that Mr. John Ballantyne was 
very unwilling, after all his warnings, to retire com 
pletely from the field of publishing.” } 


Replies. 
THE ORDER OF ST. JOIN OF 
(3"* §. iii. 289.) 
In my two last communications I have suf- 
ficiently proved, Ist. that there has always existed, 
and actually does exist, a head and supreme 
authority of the Sovereign Order of the Knights 


JERUSALEM. 


Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem; and that 
the Supreme Authority is now vested in the 
Lieutenant of the Magistery and S. Council: and 
2ndly. That the Lieutenant of the Magistery and 


S. Council, and the Langues of Italy and Ger- 
many, the only two existing Langues of the Order, 
never approved nor sanctioned the alleged trans- 


| actions of 1826-7-31, by which the “ English 


Langue ” claims to be re-established. 


My attention has been drawn to a pamphlet 


| entitled — 





“ Hospitallaria; or, a Synopsis of the Rise, Exploits, 
Privileges, Insignia of the Venerable and Sovere 








Order of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jera- 
salem, with a brief account of the Sixth or British 
Branch. London: Mortimer, Wigmore Street. 1837. 


It contains sixty-eight pages of matter, and 
concludes — 
“ By order of the Right Rev. the Prior and Council « 


* “Waxsnot, or WAxscot, a duty heretofore pax 
thrice 


a year towards the charge of wax candles 
In old records it is expressed by Ceragium.”— 


's New World of Words. 
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the British Order of Knights Hospitallers. R. B. 


don: Jan, 30, 1837.” 


At p. 49 we are informed (“by Order of the 


Rt. Rev. the Prior,” &c.) — 


“ On the resumption by Queen Elizabeth of the pos- 
sessions of the Knights Hospitallers within her dominions, 
they gradually withdrew from England, but the act of 
Queen Mary, "re incorporating the Sixth Language, never 
was repealed, and consequently is in full force at this day.” 

T have already shown that the Charter of Philip 
and Mary never incorporated the Language of 
England ; and supposing even, that the Charter 
had not lapsed, as I proved it has done, it would 
have been repealed by “ the resumption by Queen 
Elizabeth of the possessions of the Knights Hos- 
and Blackstone 
says that a Corporation may be dissolved, 1. by 
Act of Parliament; 2. by the natural death of all 
its members, as in the case of an aggregate Cor- 
poration. (Comm. B. i. c. 18, p. 484.) Conse- 
quently, then, the Charter of Philip and Mary 


pitallers within her dominions; 


has doubly lapsed. 
At p. 53 I read that : — 


“In compliance with the decree of the Council of 
London, A.D. 1126, which provides that every Grand 


Lon- 
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Prior must be in Priest's Orders, on February 24, 1834, | 


the present Grand Prior (the late Rev. Sir Robert Peat) 


qualified for his office under the Charter of Philip and | 


Mary in the Court of King’s Bench.” 


If it was in consequence of this decree that the 
Rev. Sir Robert Peat was elected “Grand Prior,” 
it follows as a matter of course that the present 
“ Grand Prior” must also be in priest's orders, 
name in the 


but I cannot find “his reverence’s” 
Clergy List! 
At p. 56 I read: — 


“ By the Statutes of the Order, the British Language 


and the German Language are strictly Protestant.” 


Now I regret much for the sake of the “ Prior 
(Sir R. Peat) and Council” by whose order this 


pamphlet was issued, to have to say, that, after | 


carefully searching the Statutes, J cannot find a 
single statute, or even a part of one, which bears 


out the statement I have quoted ! 
So much for the “ Hospitallaria.” 


My attention has also been drawn to another 


little pamphlet, entitled — 


“ Memoir in regard to the Venerable English Langue 
of the Sovereign and Illustrious Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, &c., as ordered to be printed for the Langue 


by the Chapter General of the 24 June, 1861.” 


This production has, I find, been distributed 
amongst the Societies and Associations in London, 


doubtless in the hope of beating up recruits. 


wish I had seen it earlier, as it is the most satis- 
factory document of the “ English Langue” 
which as yet I have come across, for the author 
has, to use a current expression, “ let the cat out 
of the bag,” whether wittingly or not I cannot 
say ; but this much I know, that my own doubts 


| have interrupted all negotiations.” 
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are now entirely cleared away; for, from this 
pamphlet I learn that the “ English Langu” 
has made application to the Lieutenant of the Ma. 
gistery and S. Council — the Supreme Authority of 
the Order—to be recognised as Tue English 
Langue, and I infer that the application has been 
refused! Indeed, Major Porter distinctly says 
that the authorities of the Order refuse to gy. 
knowledge the “English Langue” as a branch 
of the Order. Doubtless, the application for re. 
cognition made the most of the revival of th 
lapsed Charter of Philip and Mary! But now] 
learn from the “ Memoir" ordered to be printed 
by the Chapter General of June 24, 1861, — that 
the “ English Langue,” whatever it may be, is 
not the English Language, nor a branch of the 
S. Order of St. John; neither are its members, 
therefore, Knights Hospitallers of St. John. | 
presume the “Grand Prior” and the members 
did not see matters exactly in this light, when 
they ordered the suicidal “ Memoir ” to be printed 
on June 24,1861. Still, however, it is a satis- 
faction toremember the old proverb, “ J¢ is never 
too late to learn.” 

At p. 9 I read — 

“It may be also proper to state that the utmost wil- 
lingness has been manifested on the part of the Council 
at Rome to amalgamate with the English branch so soon 
as a fund can be established for the necessary support of 
a Grand Priory upon the ancient basis of such a founda- 
tion; but the recent political events have interrupted all 
negotiations, and desirable as it would be to forma 
union, time and circumstances do not suit such a pur- 
pose.” 

Now here we are distinctly told that on certain 
conditions, i.e. “so soon as a fund can be es- 
tablished for the necessary support of a Grand 
Priory upon the ancient basis of such a founda- 
tion "—“ the utmost willingness has been manifested 
on the part of the Council at Rome to amalgamate 
with the English branch.” 

But if the “ English Langue” really és a branch, 
or the English Langue of the Order, xo amalge- 
mation would be necessary. 

Then we are told that “ recent political events 
Here we learn 


| that negotiations have been going on with a view t0 


the umalgamation, and the fact of negotiations 


| having been begun proves that the “ English 





Langue” was fully aware of the importance of 
the amalgamation. This is evident: Why then 
are the results of the negotiations so carefully 
passed over, just as was the case with “the 
special communications” of 1843, “ which were 
acknowledg@d by a letter from the Grand Bailli 
de Candida, Grand Master ad interim, dated Rome, 
August 17 of that year?” (See Synoptical Sketch, 
p. 26). If the negotiations had been successful, 
would that result have been concealed or passed 
over? But then the interruption of the negotia 
tions is attempted to be explained away on the 
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erounds that “recent political events have inter- 


rupted all negotiations.” Credat Judeus! What 
in the world can politics have to do with the 
negotiations for the amalgamation of the “* Langue 
of England” with the S. Order of St. John ? 

Then we are finally told that, “ pes1RABLE As 
IT WOULD BE TO FORM SUCH A UNION, time and 
circumstances do not suit for such a purpose.” 

So now, after all that has been said about 
the revival or re-organisation of the “ English 
Langue” of the Order of St. John in 1826-7-31, 


We have learned from the “ English Langue,” 
by their official “ Memoir, as ordered to be 
printed for the Langue by the Chapter General 
of June 24, 1861,” that there is no union between 
the “ English Langue” and the Sovereign Order 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 


| salem, although the union would be “ desirable.” 
| On the other hand, we have also learned from the 
official document of the Sovereign Order, which 


and the revived Corporation under the lapsed | 


Charter of 1557, we actually learn from this 
“ Memoir ordered to be printed for the Langue 
by the Chapter General of June 24, 1861,” that 
there is no union whatever between the “ English 


Langue” and the Sovereign Order of St. John of 


Jerusalem, and therefore that the “ English Lan- 


gue” is not the English Branch of the Order, and | 


is in no way connected with it. And thus the 
“Chapter General” has given the death-blow to 
the institution which it has been trying to es- 
tablish. As for the allegation that “ time and 
circumstances do not suit for such a purpose,” 
that is mere subterfuge. 
At p. 5 I read — 

_“The succession of the Grand Masters closed with 
Tomenasi, the immediate successor of Paul, since which 


period the Order has been governed by Lieutenants of | 
the Mastership, but intervals of entire prostration have | 
given birth to wide changes in its constitution, and at | 


present it may be said to exist in a state of utter disunion 
and consequent feeblene ss and decay.” 


This is another proof — if further proof were 
necessary — that the “ English Langue” cannot 


bea part or a branch of the S. Order of St. John | 


of Jerusalem, for what General Chapter com- 
posed of members professing to be gentlemen 
and “Knights of St. John,” would deliberately 
sanction such a paragraph to be printed, so 
derogatory of an Order of which they claimed to 
be members ? 

At p. 10 Lread that the Commander Taaffe had 
the permission of King William IV. to appear in 
the uniform of the Order at the British Court. 
Many years ago I met this venerable old Knight, 
and [ heard the same account from his own lips; 
but the author of the Memoir has omitted to add 
one other important little fact —-no doubt by an 
oversight — viz., that Mr. Taaffe was admitted 
intothe Order by the Lieutenant of the Master- 
‘up and Council, and that the diploma which they 
‘sued was submitted to the King! 

No one who has perused the evidence I have 
adduced can fail to come to the conclusion that 
the so-called “ English Langue ” cannot possibly 
ve the English Langue, nor a branch of the S. 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and that the 
members thereof cannot be “ Knights Hospitallers 
a St. John.” . 


Sir Gerorce Bowrer has communicated to 
“N. & Q.,” that the Order of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem is in no way 
connected with the “English Langue.” Having, 
therefore, the unanimous testimony on both sides, 
as to the fact that they have no connection with 
each other, it is quite evident that the aforesaid 
institution which calls itself the “ Venerable 
English Langue of the Sovereign and Illustrious 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem” has not the 
slightest right, either legal or moral, to assume 
that title and designation, or to represent itself 
as being what, from its own oflicial testimony and 
that of the Order of St. John, it is not. 
HisToricvs. 


THE PLACE OF CROMWELL’S BURIAL. 
(2°? S. xii. 145, 192.) 


It may be said that “enough, and more than 
enough,” has been written on this subject; but it 
is satisfactory, in any matter of doubt, that the 
truth should be ascertained and stated, and that 
any error, especially as regards an historical fact, 
should be corrected. 

From what I had heard I was inclined to be- 
lieve that it was very probable Cromwell might 
have been buried near his daughter Mrs. Clay- 
pole, in Northamptonshire, and that the funeral 
in Westminster Abbey was consequently a mock 
pageant. Being now satisfied that he was there 
buried, in the first instance, it is due to your 
readers to make some explanation on the subject. 

The conclusions arrived at by your correspon- 
dent T. B., in his interesting letter in “ N. & Q.,” 
are doubtless correct. The statements which 
have been previously made, that Cromwell's body 
was embalmed, and carried in pomp to Westmin- 
ster, are confirmed by the following extract. 
Naseby, Red Lion Square, and the Thames, will 
no longer be quoted as the primary places of 


| Cromwell’s burial, whatever may subsequently 


have become of his remains. 

That the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Brad- 
shaw should be removed from their graves, and sus- 
pended at T'yburn,—their heads fixed on the front 


| of Westminster Hall —that this should be done in 


obedience to an order of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, approved by the king, — is a transaction 
to which no Englishman can refer but with shame 
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and regret. It was an outrage against the com- 
mon feelings of humanity and decency, and could 
not in any way contribute to what should be the 
real end of public punishment or degradation. 

In the last part of the Transactions of the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (New 
Series, vol. ii.), the Honorary Curator, Mr. A. Craig 
Gibson, has communicated “ Original Correspon- 
dence of the President Bradshaw, with other Do- 
cuments illustrating his Personal History.” The 
writer says : — 

“Asin the case of Cromwell’s remains, an apocryphal 
statement has been made with regard to the ultimate 
fate of those of his great associate and opponent. In the 
Life of Thos. Hollis it is asserted that Bradshaw, foresee- 
ing the Restoration, escaped to the West Indies, and died 
there peacefully many years afterwards; a cannon having 
been exhibited, and I believe preserved, inscribed with 
an ably written and strongly eulogistic epitaph, intimat- 
ing that John Bradshaw's dust lay there.— Were any 
serious refutation of this story called for, we may find it, 
oddly enough, in the notes to some editions of Hudibras,* 
where a quotation is given from the MS. Diary of Mr. 
Edward Sainthill, a Spanish merchant of those times, 
preserved by his descendants, ° . ° ° ° 

“The 30th of Jan. (being that day twelve vears* from 
the death of the king), the odious carcases of Oliver 
Cromwell, M.-General Ireton, and Bradshaw were drawn 
on sledges to Tyburn, where they were hanged by the 
neck from morning until four in the afternoon.” : 

The state of the three bodies is then described. 
The following shall suffice: — 

“Cromwell in a 


green cere cloth, very Sre sh, embalmed.” 


The countenance must therefore have been re- 
cognised at once. The doubt, as your correspon- 
dent T. B. justly states, applies to the second in- 
terment, as it is not improbable that some relative 
or friend of the Protector would endeavour to save 


your correspondent has never seen the work t 
which he refers, and from which he appears 
quote, although, so far from being “ extreme) 
scarce,” it is extremely common, being no othe 
than The Life of Dr. Seth, Lord Bishop of Salis. 
bury, “ written,” as stated on the title-page, by 
Dr. Walter Pope.” Further, the passage quote 
is not only incorrect, but misleading. Pope cer. 
tainly uses the word “ practising,” but the reader 
is left to his own interpretation, and, as I think 
it ought to be interpreted by the known facts 
and the known spirit of the writers. Pope 
writing about Rooke, Professor of Geometry x 
Gresham College, says incidentally — . 

“ A year or two before Mr. Rooke’s death, the Marguis 
of Dorchester, who possessed so great knowledge in a. 
most all sorts of learning, being a doctor of physic, ad- 
mitted into the College and practising, a Counsellor « 
Common Law/and at Voctors’ Commons, &c., was pleased 
to make choice of Mr. Rooke for his companion a 


| fellow-labourer in philosophy and mathematics, Th 


Marquis lived then at his house at Highgate, from 
whence, every Wednesday, he used to bring Mr. Rook 
in his coach to the Royal Society.” 


The words professedly quoted by Dr. Hrrce- 
MAN contain a direct assertion that the Marquis 
was a practising physician at Highgate, wheres 
such an interpretation would be a mere inference 
from the genuine text; and it is my opinion that 
Pope, who was more a wit than a physician, used 
the word satirically, and meant that the Marquis 


| very foolishly “ practised” on himself. Let w 


the body from so dishonoured a grave as “ the hole | 


dug at the foot of the gallows.” 
may therefore still retain his bones. 
J. H. Marxianp. 


Narborough 


NOBLE PHYSICIANS. 
(3" S. iii. 248.) 

Dr. Hitcuman inquires whether there are 
“any other authentic instances of distinguished 
noblemen — marquises or dukes ” — practising as 
physicians, except that of the Marquis of Dor- 
chester? I submit that the Doctor should first 
establish his one “ authentic” or exceptional 
instance. He quotes, indeed, as authority, a 


passage from what he calls the Life of Bishop 
Ward, written, as he believes, by Dr. Walter 
Pope, wherein we are told, he says, that the Mar- 
quis “possessed great knowledge in almost all 
sorts of learning, being M.D., and practising at 
his house at Highgate.” TI infer from all this that 


* A more explicit reference is desired, 


| quis by the king, 


look into this, as a probability. 

There is no doubt that the Marquis was a re 
markable man, somewhat greedy after public 
honour and public recognition. There is an ex 
cellent memoir of him in Munk’s Roll, written 
by Dr. Goodall, a contemporary physician, and 
he tells us that the Marquis “ had early passed 
through all manner of learning, both divine and 
human, —as the fathers, councils, schoolmen, 
casuists, the civil law, canon law, and was remark- 
ably well versed in common law. He had read 
the whole body of philosophy, mathematics, and 
physics.” He was, as we further know, an active 
politician, created a Privy-Councillor and a Mar 
and fined 10,0002. by the Par 
liament ; an eloquent Member of the House ol 
Lords in defence of the Bishop, and a gallant 
soldier in defence of the King. ‘There 1s reasoa 
to believe that he was a Doctor of Laws; and be 
was certainly admitted as a Member of Gray’ 
Inn, “ performing his exercises of reading @ 
the hall before his admission, and giving Me 
benchers, barristers, and students of that Inn 0 
Court a noble dinner,” but I do not hear that he 
“ practised” either in the King’s Bench or - 
Doctors’ Commons. It was some time after these 
honours had been conferred on him, that “be 
was desired by the great Dr. Harvey and some 
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that the Marquis did pra 
very reason: ably inferred fron 
rative of Goodall; and Walter Pope 1 was ju 
the man to ar ticipate his greater names ike by 
laughing at the dangerous consequences of a 
tle knowledge. It appears from Goodall tha 
t was “an ill habit of body” which, at forty- 
f first put the Marquis “ upon 


t 
t 
be 











three years of age, 
study of physic,” and though a 1 at the 
time by Dr. H irvey, * was ever after “ curious 
) preserve” his health. Sub: que ntly, we read 
of some of his preserving curiosities; thus, it was 
his practice of a morning as soon as he was out 
fbed, “to take a cordial electuary of his own 
prescribing,” and on one occasion “ his servant, 
who kept it amongst many other things of this and 
the like kind . .. mistook the gallipot, and instead 
thereof, brought a pot of the extractum cardia- 
um,” by taking which his life was endangered; 
and though he did recover, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of his physicians, 7 verily believe, 
ays Goodall, “ that it hastened his end in No- 
vember following ;” and he seems to refer to his 
death as a consequence of this te ong or to 
mother of his preserving curiosities. “ By being 
rubbed with a bag of sa lt (for he had used, many 
years, friction over all his body when he 
mthe morning), a little skin not bigger than a 
sxpence was rubbed off his left heel,” . . . which 
“caused an inflammation, and in less than a 
week's time such a swelling, that his leg became 
ss big as an ordinary man’s body. . . it gan- 
grened and mortified,” and he died 
This, I believe, to have been the sort of prac- 
tice, and the only practice, of the Marquis, and 
very likely to have been quietly laughed at by 
the witty “Dr. Walter Pope, who, be it remem- 
bered, wrote the Memoirs of Mons. Du Vall, with 
last Speech and E pitap nh, as well as the gos- 
ipping Life of Dr. Si th, Bish op of Sal sbury. 

N. T. D. 
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W alter Pope does not say, as your correspon- 
dent quotes (p. 248) that ‘the Marquis of Dor- 
chester was an M.D., “ practising at his house at 
Hi ghgate” — words which would scarcely admit 
f nis sconstruction — but that he was “ a doctor 
of fysic, admitted into the C ollege and practising, 
2 Counsellour at Common Law, and at Doctors’ 
Commons, &e.” (p. 119.) What he meant by 

may be open to dis- 


ising the word “ practising ” 
ussion; but assuredly I never su] either 





“ 


posed 
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Yivd 


that the 
Highgate, 


Marquis was a 


medic al prat titioner at 
where 


he resided, or that be took 





briefs in the King’s Bench, or pleaded in th 
Civil Law Courts; the known facts of his lif 


would Gepreve any such inference. Dr. 
ch authority, agrees with me, for in his Roll oj 
the College of Physicians, writing of Dr. Brow: 


the son of the famous Sir Thon as, he says he w as 





the ordi: medical attendant on the Mar 
of Dorch i patron and amateur of the ase - 
fession, 1 a Fellow of our College (i. 353.) 





sing ” remain 
sideration a few 
p us to a conclusion. 
e Marg was admitted of the College in 

1658; Honorary Fellows were first created in 
1664; Pope’s work was published in 1697. May 
not Pope have meant, simply, to note that the 
Marquis was admitt before 1664 ? 

As to the sim] le fact of the admission of other 
“ Dukes and Marquises” to Fellowship, there is 
no doul On October 23, am his Grace John 
Duke of Montagu, Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, Colonel of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, Kc. 
&c., was, Munk says (ii. 52) “ at his own req 
admitted a Fellow;” and on June 25, 1728, hi 
Grace Charles Duke of Richmond; but there is 
no hint that either of them “ practised.’ 


W.P. D. 


Still the word “ a puzzi 


facts whi 


and I submit for cor 
| 


may, I think, h 














Dr. Hitrcuman, if he is not already aware of 
it, will thank me for drawing his attention to the 
case of Lord Radnor (though I am not sure he 
was more than an amateur), as related by Mr. 

iffreson, in his Book about Doctors : — 

“Tle had a great fondness for letting the blood (at 
the point of an amicable lancet, not of a hostile swe 


his friend but his Lordship, far from accepting a fee, 








was willing to remunerate those who had the courage t 
ubmit to his surgical care. Lord Chesterfield, wanting 
an additional vote for a coming 


division in the House ot 
Peers, called on Lord Radnor, and after a little introdt 
tory conversation, complained of a distressing headache. 
‘You ought to lose blood, then,’ said Lord Radnor. 
‘Gad! do you indeed think so? then, my dear Lord, « 
add to the of your advice by performing 
operation I know you are a most skilful surgeon. 
Delighted at the compliment, nor, in a trice, 
pulled out his lancet-case and opened a vein in his friend's 
arm. ‘ By-the-bye,’ asked the patient, as his arm was 
being adroitly bound up, ‘ do you go down to the Hous 
to-day?’ ‘I had not intended going,’ answered the 
noble operator, ‘not being sufficiently informed on the 
question which is to be debated; but you, having con- 
sidered it, which side will you vote on?’ In reply, 
Lord Cl rfield unfolded his view of ate e case, and Lord 
was so delighted with the reasoning of a mat 
who held his surgical powers in suc rch high estimatior. 
forthwith promised to support the wily I 
division. ‘I have shed my blood 
* said Lord Chesterfield that ev 


lated the st« 





service 























side in the 
good of my « 


to a party of fr 





Jor J. Barpweitt, WorKkarp, M.A 
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A brief notice of several noble, and even royal 
practitioners of physic, or of surgery, is given in 
Wadd’s Mems, Maxims, and Memoirs, p. 131; of 
whom the Electoral Prince Charles, his Grace the 
Duke of Montague, and his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, as well as the Marquess of Dorchester, 
are said to have been “ licensed” by the College 
of Physicians. For these Dr. Munk’s Roll of the 
College may be consulted. D. 


“ Lorps or Creation” (3 S. ii. 410, 437.) 
I am the composer of the song commencing with 
the words— 

“ The Lords of Creation men we call,” 
which a friend adapted to the tune of the song, 
“ At the baron of Mowbray’s gate.” 
Emuty Anne SHuLpHam. 

Rectory, Norton Fitzwarren. 

“ \ New-Year's Grier” (3° §, iii. 259) was 
not the production of Bishop Ken. The first edi- 
tion, in which the Bishop of Bath and Wells is 
mentioned on the titles was published in 1704. 
In an advertisement we have the following notice: 
* This excellent book being to be reprinted, the 
late Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells thought good 
to add a third part.” As early as 1705 the hymns 
were altered by the publisher of A Conference be- 
tween the Soul and Body. As the “ New-Year's 
Gift” was not written by Ken, we have no reason 
to believe that he sanctioned the alterations in the 
hymns. The insertion of the hymns in that work 
was undoubtedly without Ken's authority. We 
want, therefore, an edition of The Manual pub- 
lished before Ken's death containing the altera- 
tions. If such an edition cannot be produced, or 
some written instructions in Ken's hand, we can 
scarcely adopt the readings of the edition of 1712. 

Tuomas Latunury. 

P.S. I wish to supply an omission in the fore- 
going communication. The change of the words 
“Glory to Thee” to “ All praise to Thee,” in the 
first line of the Evening Hymn, was first adopted 
by the author or publisher of A Conference be- 
tween the Body and Soul, in 1705. In an edition of 
The Manual of the same year, Ken repudiated the 
hymns as they appeared in the Conference; yet 
his name appeared on the title-page, and again be- 
fore the hymns. Is it probable that the bishop 
adopted one of the most remarkable of the alter- 
ations in 1709, after disowning it in 1705? On the 
contrary, is it not manifest that the use of his name 
and the alterations were unauthorised in 1709? 
In 1704 a third part of “ A New-Year's Gift” 
was ascribed to Ken; in 1709 the third part was 
suppressed, and the two hymns were substituted. 
During his life, as well as after his death, Ken's 
name was placed on the titles of several books of 


| 








which he was not the author. As the words « 4) 
praise to Thee” were not Ken’s, it can scarcely be 
supposed that he ever gave his sanction to their 
adoption. Tuomas Latunvry, 

Bristol. 

Sone (3™ S. iii. 250.) — The second passage 
about which Mr. I. J. Reeve inquires is from 
Robert Herrick's Hesperides (see “ Amatory Odes,” 
65.) It is based on Catullus, Ode 5, lines 7-13: 

“Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

Dein mille altera, dein secunda centum: 

Dein cum millia multa fecerimus, 

Conturbabimus ista, ne sciamus, 

Aut ne quis malus invidere possit, 

Cum tantum sciat esse basiorum,” 
to the translation of which the English author has 
prefixed only two of his own : — 

“Ah! my Anthea, must my heart still break? 

Love bids me write what shame forbids me speak.” 

C. B. Cayzer. 

I cannot direct Mr. I. J. Reeve to the exact 
song to which he refers; but it almost always 
happens that there are several varieties of thes 
old ditties; and I send a fragment of one very 
similar. I omit the first verse, for though it con- 
tains nothing bad, it is too coarse to appear in 
print : — 

“Taffy was brought before my lord judge, 
Sinny me cary, danty que oddy; 
For he was caught smuggling under a hedge, 
Sing toodly banna paranna. 
“Says my lord judge, You must be hanged, 
Sinny me cary, dante que oddy ; 
Please my lord judge, I’d rather be banged, 
Sing toodly banna paranna.” 
Catera desunt. 


F.C. H. 
Tue Tyrer Faniy (3" S. iii. 269.) —If 
D. K. N., New York, will forward his address to 


| J. P. Tylee, Bridge Street, Bath, Somersetshire, 


he might give him some information. 


Turnine Tue Cat in THE Pan (3" S. iii 191.) 
I am not satisfied that either the above form, o 


| the other quoted from Bacon, “ turning the cat in 


the pan,” is the genuine old saying, though the 
latter is a near approach to it. In a letter to 
good old Sylvanus Urban, as far back as Feb. 1754, 
the adage is given thus: “¢o turn cat ith’ pan; 
and it is maintained that cat is a corruption of 
cate, an old word for cake, which being usually 
fried, in fact a pan-cake, and consequently turnee 
in the pan, the saying expresses very aptly the 
changing of sides in politics or religion. ** 
writer proceeds to produce authorities for the 
word cate being used for cake. It will be ob- 
served that in the phrase attributed to Mr. Jus 
tice Blackburn, the sense of the proverb becomes 
totally changed. Its original meaning may be v 
ditionally gathered from the old song of the 
“Vicar of Bray :" — 
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«When George in pudding time came o'er, 
And moderate men looked big, Sir; 
J turned a cat-in-pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, Sir.” 
F. C. i. 

I happen to know that Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
when he saw Zhe Times’ report Mr. Apis 
Waicut refers to, remarked that the reporter had 
made the mistake of substituting fut for ca¢ in his 
use of this saying. 

This, I think, answers Mr. Wricut's Query ; 
bu 
generations” Notes produce Queries ; and I ask, 
Is Bacon's essay On Cunning the only authority for 
the saying? Is it true that cat stands for cate (= 
cake)? And how does the saying come to bear 
the meaning Bacon gives it ? 

Ilucu Brackaurn. 
University of Glasgow. 
Greex Cross (3" S. ii. 463.) —Referring to the 
argument maintained by J. C. J. “ that no artist 
before the fourteenth century represented the 
crucified Saviour with only three nails;” I find 
that in the description of the woodcuts in La- 
barte’s Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, 
the following remarks are made, bearing upon the 
point mooted by J. C. J.: — 
Fig, 14. Copper crucifix, twelfth century, Coll. Solty- 
(No. 382, Debruge Labarte Coll.) Copper, enamelled 
ud gilt. The Saviour is not clothed in the long Byzan- 
tine robe of the eleventh century, but in a tunic descend- 
ng to the knees, in which he is represented until the 
lourteenth century. His feet are not crossed or nailed, 
at rest on a tablet (suppeditanum), which a third nail 
fixes to the cross. Before the thirteenth century Jesus 
was attached to the cross by four nails, one to each hand 
and foot. In consequence of some anterior discussions, 
the feet from this period were placed over each other and 
attached by a single nail, it having been settled that three 
uails only were used at the crucifixion. Cimabue is said 
tohave been the first painter who adopted this arrange- 
ment. This crucifix ( fig. 14) was made at the end of the 
welfth century, when the Jour nails had been rejected,* but 
the feet had not been superposed; so, to get rid of the 
lificulty, the third nail is here attached to the tablet 
Which supports the feet.” 

According to this authority, three nails appear 
to have been used certainly one century earlier 
than is admitted by J.C. J. Not having at hand 
the back numbers of “ N. & Q.,” to refer to the 
discussion in its pages upon the proper mode of 
representing the crucifixion, I forward this note 
ur the chance that the passage in Labarte has not 
been referred to befure. ; Siema Tav. 

Cape Town, S. Africa. 

Tue Danisu Princess or 1469 (3™ S. iii. 221.) 
re = year 1468, the Chancellor of Scotland, 
Andrew Stuart, was instructed by James III. to 
negotiate a marriage between the young monarch 
and the Princess Margaret, daughter of Christian 





* The italics are mine. 
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t, as Queries beget Notes, so by “ alternation of 





I. King of Denmark. Christian I. was the foun- 
der of the illustrious house of Oldenburgh, whose 
descendants have ever since occupied the Danish 
throne. When the preliminaries were arranged, 
the king's brother-in-law, a member of the power- 
ful family of the Boyds, was sent with a ship, in 
the autumn of that year, to bring the princess to 
Scotland; and in the spring of 1470 a Danish 
fleet was seen off the Scottish coast bringing home 
the royal bride. ‘Lhe marriage was solemnised on 
July 10, 1470. King Christian engaged to bestow 
with his daughter 60,000 Rhenish florins, as a 
dower ; but owing to his being engaged in a war 
with Sweden, he was unable at that time to pay 
more than 2000, and, by way of pledge, gave the 
Orkney and afterwards the Shetland isles, which 
he was never able to redeem, and consequently 
these islands became lost to the Danish crown. 
The marriage was promoted by France, which 
aimed at uniting Scandinavia and Scotland in 
a league against England. For this purpose 
Louis XI. effected a marriage between his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Jeanne, and a younger son of 
the Danish King, Duke Hans. The princess 
afterwards became the wife of the Duke of Orleans, 
better known as Louis XII. 
J. Macray. 


“Der Denitti & peLLe Pene:” Beccaria (3"¢ 
S. iii. 228.) — It was with much surprise that I 
observed in a late number of “N. & Q.” that 
doubts had been thrown on the authorship of this 
admirable work. 

The Atlante Letterario e Cronologico, published 
at Leghorn in 1828, is considered, I believe, by 
Italians to be a trustworthy authority on matters 
connected with the History of Italian Literature ; 
and in that work the authorship of the book in 
question is given to Beccaria without the re- 
motest hint of any doubt on the subject. And 
more than that, it alludes to the honourable re- 
ception Beccaria met with in different countries 
of Europe, as a consequence of the estimation in 
which he was held as the author of the work on 
crimes and punishments, particularly in France ; 
and mentions that Voltaire received him per- 
sonally with honour, and wrote a commentary on 
his book; that the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
on the strength of his reputation as such author, 
invited him with generous offers to settle at 
Petersburg, and that the ministers of the Lom- 
bard government dissuaded him from accepting 
the offer, plainly from being unwilling that Italy 
should lose so great aman. It is diflicult to be- 
lieve that the world would have been so deceived 
on a point so easily to be cleared up at the time. 

The book was first published at Leghorn in 
1764, and it is mentioned in my copy (a Paris 
edition of 1786) that in the first fifteen years it 
went through ten editions. 
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In the preface to the Paris edition of 1786, the 
editor states that it was prepared under the super- 
vision of the author himself. Yet, strange to say, 
no author's name appears on the title page or 
elsewhere! 

I do not think, however, that it would be fair to 
found an argument upon such an omission. I 
dare say that there is many a copy of Paradise 
Lost in existence without the name of John Mil- 
ton on the title-page. I for one shall certainly 
ontinue in the belief that Beccaria was the author 
until I see some stronger evidence to the contrary 
than has yet been adduced or hinted at. 

M. H. R. 

Wirnam: Grantuam Gruet (3" §. iii. 233). 
Sir Walter Scott evidently got these from the 
local proverbs in s Provincial Glossary 
(F. 2, ed. 1790: it is curious this edition has no 
pagination), and he makes one of his characters 
also quote the Leicestershire proverbs — “ The 
same again, quoth Mark of Belgrave;” and “You 





Gros 


may as well try to thatch Groby Pool with pan- 
cakes.” Most of these proverbs were collected 
originally by Fuller, and are now very nearly 


obsolete. The joke of being “born at Little 
Witham ” is, however, still kept up in Essex. All 
local proverbial sayings are of great value to the 
topographer. A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Grorce I’s Arnivar (3 §S. iii. 248.)—In the 
Post Boy of Sept. 21, 1714, is an account of the 
procession on this occasion, in which it is stated 
that: 


Temple Bar, the Steward, High Bailiff, and 
of Westminster, in their gowns, attended by 
all the constable and bearles with their respective staves: 
and the High Bailiff’s officers with their ensigns of office, 


“ From 


surgesse 


lined the way: and next to them the militia of West- 
minst made a guard, leaving a space between them 
nd his Majesty's foot-cuards (who lined the wav from 
St. James’s into the Strand) for the Artillery Company 


of London to draw 
consent of the L 


up in, who proceeded so far with the 
rd Lieutenant of Middlesex, and then 


tand, 
Jon J. Darpweit Workarp, M.A. 


» t} 
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BERT: Humpurer Hencuman, D.C.L. (3™ S. 
ili, 150, 256.) — The statement that Dr. Hench- 
man, as Bishop of Salisbury, admitted George 
Herbert to priest’s orders, is perplexing; for 
Mr. Herbert died in Feb. 1632-3, and Dr. Hench- 
man was not a bishop till 1660. 

Dr. Hircaman and Mr. WorxKarp misunder- 
stand Izaak Walton. He says that when Mr. 
Herbert was made priest, Dr. Henchman laid his 
hand on his head, and within than three 
years, lent his shoulder to carry his dear friend to 
the grave. ‘ 

No doubt the bishop who admitted Mr. Her- 


less 


, 
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of Salisbury (1621-1641), and that Dr. Hench. 
man, who was precentor of Salisbury, was one 
of the priests present on the occasion, and who, 
| according to the Rubric, joined the bishop in the 
imposition of hands on the new-made priest. 

Le Neve does not give a list of the chancellor 


of the diocese of London. The persons whom 
Mr. Worxarp names as holding that office were 
not chancellors of the diocese, but chancellors of 
the cathedral church of S. Paul. 

Humphrey Henchman (grandson of the bishop) 
was admitted into Westminster School in 1684, 
In 1687 he was elected thence tc a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, becoming M.A. April 18, 
1694, and B. and D.C.L. Nov. 19, 1702. On 
Oct. 23, 1703, he was admitted an advocate. Ib 
1715 he was appointed chancellor of the diocese of 
London. He was also chancellor of the diocese 
of Rochester, Commissary of Essex and Hertfori- 
shire, and King’s Advocate in the court of chi- 
valry. Asa civilian he enjoyed great reputation. 
He was one of the counsel for Dr. Sacheverell, 
and appeared against Whiston in the Court of 
Delegates. The ministry consulted him respecting 
the treaty of Utrecht, and he framed some of the 
articles. He died August 15, 1739, aged seventy, 
and was buried at Fulham. (Coote’s Civiliau, 
108; Howell's State Trials, 240, 304, 329, 
357; Alumni Westm. 202, 211; Noble's 
Coll. of Arms, 373.) 

C. H. anp Tompson Coors. 
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Cambridge. 


Many thanks to your constant contributor, 
Mr. Barpwett Workarp, for his voluminous 
information about the Henchmans, almost all of 
which, however, he will excuse my saying, may 
be found on reference to previous volumes of 
“ N. & Q.” already published by myself. Buta 
no place have I ever attributed to Izaak Walton 
any such observations as he states, and, conse 
quently, could not possibly have misquoted him, 
as alleged. The kind and obliging correction 0 


your zealous correspondent, therefore, 1s purely 
| gratuitous. 
Hencuman, Brsnor or Lonpon: Grorae Her- | 


He will find the statement I mentioned—not 
to quote many other authorities — in British 
Cyclopedia of Biography, vol. i. p. 944; Cyclo- 


| pedia of English Literature, vol. i. p. 131, &e. 


rt to priest's orders was John Davenant, Bishop 


“ Holy George,” who “on himself the lowliest 
duties did lay,” had yet a passion for finery, fine 
clothes, and fine company, which “ genteel hu- 
mour,” says the Compl te Aneler, “ his favour 
with King James, his annuity, the advantages af 
his college and oratorship enabled him to enjoy: 
Allow me, also, in simple justice, to observe that, 
it is far indeed from my wont “ to say rather 
more than authors warrant.” Regarded in this 
questionable light, “ N. & Q.” would soon cease 
now is, replete with interest and in- 
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struction. I repeat, then, that the Dr. Hench- 
nan, to whom I formerly adverted, was Chancellor 
fLondon and Rochester, too; well-known, more- 
yer, as counsel for Sacheverell, and a most inti- 
mate friend of Bishop Atterbury, who stood, in 
truth, godfather to the doctor's son; nay, more, 
the very seal with which Francis Rochester sealed 
his treasonable correspondence is still a family 
heir-loom, and has been, I believe, since the 


warden of the Tower dispossessed his Lordship of 


it, ci non arte. It is a beautiful red cornelian, 
st in plain gold, an antique gem, bearing a fine 
impression of Cicero's head. Several important 
papers, likewise, in the handwriting of Humphrey 
London, together with valuable manuscript Ict- 
tes of the Earl of Clarendon, attesting these 
facts, are yet held by a Henchman, Hinchman, or 
Hitchman. WiutoiaMm Hircuman, M.D. 

Liverpool. 

De. WHattey (3" 8. iii. 240.)—In the critique 
n the Journals, §c. of the above there is a mis- 
, which should be rectified. It was not of 
iim, but of his younger brother, Rev. Richard 
Whalley, whose Memoir was published in 1846 
by Mr. Harford, that Hannah More spoke in such 
ing terms, as recorded in the aforesaid Je- 
noir, P. XXXiv. C. W. Bixeuam. 




















GexTILHOMME, AND GENTLEMEN wiTuout Coat 

Anwour (3 S. iii. 112, 157.)—From the ex- 
tracts made by the learned Selden from a MS. in 
the possession of the Earl of Kent (see Titles of 
Honour, p. 875, ed. 1631 )s we are led to believe, 
iat the title of gentleman depended not on the 
ams but on the ancestry. It is a record of a 
hearing taken at the Mote Hall at Bedford before 
1 Commission issued by the Court of Chivalry, 
ith Henry IV. The cause was between Lord 
vrey of Ruthin and Sir Edward Hastings, as to 
the bearing Or, a maunch gules. One witness, 
John Boteler, says that he is a gentleman, but has 
0 arms (mes nad ny armes), and could expend 
poet despendre) in the county of Bedford 104. 
) per ann. Another, the mayor, says “he is 
d gentleman of ancestrie, and can expend by the 
yer inthe county of Bedford xx marks, but has 
warms whatever (mes nad point d’armes), as he 
says, 

Now this would lead us to suppose that the 
possession of rents in the ¢ yunty would do some- 
what to make the gentleman; but another witness, 
William Parker, takes another course. He says, 
“he 8a gentleman of ancestry, and has no arms, 
and can expend nothing by the year, and has 
wthing to live on except his service” (et riens 
wet despendre par an ne riens ad dount viure 
suon son service). It is clear that this Court of 
Chivalry considered neither coat armour nor pro- 
erty Necessary to make the gentleman ; the point 
"ade seems to be that he was “centilhome d’aun- 
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cestrie.” The question is now, how far did these 
courts go back for this “auncestrie?” Selden 
defines the title of gentleman as it is ordinarily 
used in common speech, as “ Nodilis, gentleman of 
blood.” 

What is really the meaning of “ nobilis,” from 
whence our word “noble” is derived? The most 
reasonable I have seen is that of Robert Stephens 
( Thesaur. Lat. sub voce), who supposes it to be 
“ Noscibilis” (from nosco), well-known, noted. 
In many of the Italian cities the nobles are called 
* notables.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

SoMERSETSHIRE Witts (3" S. iii. 245.) — The 
custom of leaving a bequest to the cathedral 
church of the diocese was a common one. I have 
now before me a copy of the will of Henry Perke, 
of Leicester, dated October 25, 1557, in which he 
bequeaths “to y®° mother churche of Lyncoln iiij*.” 

T. Nortu. 


} 





Southfields, Leicester. 

Famuty or De Scurtn, or De Scur (3° §, iii. 
89, 170.) — There was a family named Scarth who 
resided on the north-east coast of Yorkshire, and 
possessed property at Hinderwell in 1560; and at 
.later date near Whitby. They are in no way 
connected with any of the Scaiths, but quite a 
distinct family. ‘They are, I have reason to be- 
lieve, originally from Denmark or Norway, and 
settled in the Orkney Islands, where a Mr. Scarth 
of Ben Scarth House, now resides, most likely a 
representative of the original family. I should be 
glad of further information on the subject. 

i“ J. 8. D. 

P.S. The name of Skarde occurs in Laing’s 
History of the Sea Kings of Norway. There is 
nothing, [ believe, Saxon in the family. 


“ Anp sHALL TRELAWNY pie?” (3° S. iii. 28.) 
The Bristol version of the lines on Bishop Tre- 
lawny is identical with that of Cornwall. The 
reason is of course obvious why they should have 
been transmitted to, and been perpetuated at, 
Bristol. There can be no doubt that they never 
extended beyond the four lines which form the 
burthen of the Rev. R. S. Hawker’s spirit-stirring 
song. © a. 2 


Suorenam Seat (3 S. iii. 258.)—The inter- 
pretation suggested by T. J. Buckton 1s con- 
trary to all Middle-age phraseology. The legend 
has evidently been blundered by the engraver, 
and ought probably to read thus: 


“ Hoc dulci signo voco vos sic nomine digno.” 





It would seem almost as if the maker of the 
seal, being at a loss for the legend, had copied 
one from the church bell. As to the peculiarities 
of singno and dingno, any one acquainted with 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
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must be aware that the insertion of the x before 
the g is frequent. ALPHA-BETA. 


Pews (2"¢ and 3" §S. passim.) — The following 
is an early use of the word, and perhaps worth a 
note: John Rocke, citizen and haberdasher of 
London, in his will dated Dec. 11, 1488, desires 
to be buried in the Church of St. Michael in the 
Querne, “ at my pew’s end.” C. J. R. 

Hackxiuyt (3 S. iii, 248.) — Hackluyt of 
Eaton, or Yatton, bore: Gules, 3 hatchets or. 
See Strong’s Heraldry of Herefordshire ; Burke's 
Armory, &c. “Of this family,” says the former 
authority, “ was the author of the celebrated col- 
lection of voyages.” Was Ralph Hacklute, who 
temp. Henry VII. married Elizabeth, elder sister 
and co-heir of Thomas Corbett, of Chaddesley 
Corbett, co. Worcester, of this family ? 

H. S. G. 

Srece or Penpennis Caste (3" S. iii. 250.)— 
Pendennis Castle was surrendered to Colonel 
Fortescue, not in 1647, as Clarendon seems to 
say; but on, or about, August 15, 1646. On 
August 25 of that year, two letters from Colonel 
Fortescue were read before the House of Com- 
mons: “QOne of 15 Augusti, with the Articles 
of Pendennis Castle inclosed; another of 18 Au- 
gusti,” containing lists of the prisoners, ammuni- 
tion, and arms, found in the fortress. Whitelock 
says that the prisoners consisted of the Governor, 
Colonel Arundel, four knights, five colonels, and 
“diverse others of quality.” I think I have 
seen a list of these prisoners among the civil war 
pampblets in the British Museum. It forms, if I 
remember rightly, the last leaf of a quarto tract. 

See Clarendon’s Hist. Rebdel., 1 vol. 1843, p. 609 ; 
Commons Journals, iv. 651; Whitelock’s Memorials, 
fol., 1732, p. 220; or 8vo, 1853, vol. ii. p. 63. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Turowinc pown a Tower (3" §. iii. 247.) — 


The coals were not wanted for the purpose of 


blasting, as your correspondent supposes ; but for 
one which was common in medieval times. On 
besieging a town, when it was required to over- 
throw a tower, or part of a wall, it was usual to 
undermine the same; carefully supporting it with 
wooden shores, lest it should fall on the besiegers 
themselves. When this was done to what was 
considered a sufficient extent, fuel of some kind 
was heaped round the props and ignited. ‘The 
besiegers had time to retire; and as the timber 


slowly consumed it gave way, and the whole | 


A. A. 


superstructure rolled to the ground. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Love Lane Cuarer, Drrtrorpy (3 §S., i. 


210.) — The Rev. Jenkin Lewis was minister of 


Butt Lane Chapel. He died Nov. 
Timpson’s Church History of Kent. 


1751, vide 
In 1771, the 
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old Meeting House was taken down, and a mor 
commodious one erected; which, in 1862, gaye 
place to a larger and handsome structure. There 
is not, nor ever has been, a Love Lane in Dept 
| ford; and “Butt Lane” was, some years ago, 
| changed to “ High Street” —the name it noy 
bears. Esteroat, 


Rev. W. Prowne (3" S. iii. 231.)—The Rey, 
Wn. Prowde, who resided at Sleights near Whitby 
in the reign of Charles II., was curate of Uggle. 
barnby, a village adjoining Sleights, and was 
married at Sneaton Church, as appears by the 
following extract from the register there: — 

“ Willm Prowde, C*, Curate of Ugglebarnby, and Alice 
Chapman, 2 March, 1683.” 

Being curate of Ugglebarnby, he appears ty 
have entered his marriage in the register of that 
parish also, as appears by the following entry :— 

“ Willielmus Prowd et Alicia Chapman, secundo die 
Martis, °83, in Ecclesia Stownie ex Munstram ibid 
nupt. fuerunt p. Licentiam.” 

In the register of burials, at Sneaton, there is 
this entry : — 

“ Samuel, son of Mt W™ Prowde, 2 Jan., 1684.” 

And in the register of burials, at Ugglebarnby, 
the following entries : — 

“ Samuel, son of Wiil™ Prowde, 26 Nov., 1684. 

“ Elizabeth, daughter of Will™ Prowde, 20 June, 1686. 

“ Johannes, filius Willielmus Prowd, 12 Aug., 1688. 

“ William, son of W™ Prowd, 23 Feb., 1694.” 

| I do not know whether any other informatio 
can be obtained in the neighbourhood, but I think 
I remember an inscription on a tomb in Whitby 

churchyard, bearing the name of “ Caty Prowd 
T. Caras. 

25, Bryanston Square. 

A Cuear-Jack Pozztx (3" S. ii. 45.) —The 
accompanying cutting from the Grantham Journal 

| of January 10, 1863, gives us an insight into the 
principle upon which Cheap-Jacks practise liber- 
ality, and is presented by me with compliments 
for the edification of your correspondent. 

“ Stamford market was on Friday last visited by ov 

| of those scheming individuals who obtain a living by 
their own audacity and the stupidity of others. Persons 
are often duped and swindled in most extraordinary 
ways, but never before has so barefaced a trick been 
heard of in Stamford as the one practised on the gote- 
mouches on last market day. A fellow, who possess 
the ‘gift of the gab’ to perfection, with the greales 
sangfrvid commenced his harangue by telling the by: 
standers he had visited the town for the express purpos 
of deceiving whoever he could, and he wished to st 


whether the Stamfordians in 1863 were greater dolts than 
He then pro- 


| their ancestors in the fourteenth century. 


| ceeded to sell one or two sovereigns for 19s., and - 
shillings for 10d. each. Tle afterwards a td 
nim 6d. 


from his head, and asked if any one would give 5 
for it. A person in the crowd ventured to buy it, 
the man presented the purchaser with a shilling. Ha ing 
by these means and the distribution of some pence, a0 
a great deal of talk, raised the expectations and gov 
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—— 
hamour of the crowd, he thought it time to begin busi- 
ness on his own account. He purchased about twenty- 
ve matches for 6d., and offered them for sale at ls. each. 
The lookers on, no doubt thinking he was about to per- 
form the same liberal act as in the case of the hair, 
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eagerly clamoured for the matches, and in a very few | 


minutes twenty were disposed of. The man then asked 
if they were all satisfied with their bargain. One indi- 
vidual said he was not, and the fellow answered: ‘ ‘Then 
you'll get nothing.’ Turning to the others, he asked if 
they were satisfied? ‘Yes,’ was the immediate reply. 
‘Then so am 1’ was the rejoinder; and throwing a few 
coppers amongst the crowd to clear the way, he walked 
to the railway station, a gainer of 15s. or 16s, by his 
‘deception.’ He said at the station he scarcely expected 
the people of Stamford would prove such fools.” 
Sr. Swirury. 


Osporne (3' S. iii. 249.)—I would advise O., 


from my own experience, that if he wishes to | 


rm 


trace Osborne (and so do I, see “ N. & Q.,” 3°¢ S. 
ii, 330), or any other family through “ N. & Q.,” 
he had better sign his name and address. I have 
received much valuable genealogical information 
from perfect strangers, most courteously given 
direet—and such as it might not have been de- 
sirable to publish, nor would it be interesting to 
the general reader—in reply to Queries published 
in“N.& Q.” All thanks to the editor. Even 
books and MSS. have been lent to 
H. T. Evracomse. 

Clyst St. George, Devon. 

Tue Storm or 1703 (3° S. iii. 168, 197.) —The 
volume of which J. A. G. gives the title, and 
called The Storm, was compiled by Daniel Defve, 
the author of Robinson Crusoe. If it be correct 
that this storm was by certain theatrical repre- 
sentations “turned into a means of amusement 
and mockery,” it may be satisfactory, on the other 
band, to know, that there were those who thought 
the event susceptible of religious admonition and 
improvement. A Mr. John Taylor, who was con- 
nected with the Baptist community, meeting in 
Little Wild Street, founded an annual lecture in 
commemoration of the storm. He died in 1729, and 
subsequently a sermon was preached at that place 
of worship each year ; how long continued I know 
tot, but two sermons, published on these occa- 
sions, are now before me; one preached in 1733, 
by Dr. Andrew Gifford, the other in 1737, by Dr. 
Joseph Stennett, entitled God's Summons to a 
Sinful Nation considered, second edition. In 


Howell's Medulla Hist. Ang. a copious account of | 
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certain freehold houses, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Somerset, near Broken Wharf, in the city of Lon- 
don; and by his will, dated Dec. 25, 1711, he de- 
vised the same to his eldest son, Joseph Goddard, 
of Winchester Street, in the city of London, Esq., 
who, in 1742, mortgaged the houses to Thomas 
Cheyney, D.D. In 1750 Joseph Goddard was 
dead, and Thomas Goddard, of the city of Lon- 
don, gentleman, was his second son and heir. He 
died intestate (the date of his death does not ap- 
pear), leaving two sisters, Sarah and Elizabeth, 
his heirs at law. 

In 1572, James Good, of London, Doctor in 


| Physic, was a mortgagee of the houses in St. Mary 


Somerset, London, which had been conveyed in 
1550, by Henry Earl of Arundell and Lord Lum- 
ley, to Roger Walton, by whom they had been 
mortgaged to Dr. Good; and, in 1592, I find the 


| equity of redemption conveyed to John Good, of 


Chancery Lane, son and heir of James Good, Dr. 
of Physic. In 1597 John Good married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sebastian Bruskett, gentleman, 
and Jane his wife, and then widow, whereupon a 


| settlement was made of lands of the said John 


| perty. 


the storm and its consequences may be found; and | 


Imay add that the House of Commons presented 
an address to the Queen, deploring the calamity ; 
and, further, from a letter of Archbishop Her- 
rings, it appears that a form of pr. yer was pre- 
pared, and, I presume, used, on the occasion. 


(Nichols’s Lit, Anec., ix. 296.) ic is 


Fatty or Gopparp ann James Goon, M.D. 


(* 8. iii. 269.)—In the year 1701 Thomas God- 
‘ard, citizen and baker of London, purchased 


Good, in the parishes of Herne and Cheslett, Kent, 
and in London. In 1662, Chas. Good, Esq., son 
and heir, and executor of Sebastian Good, and 
administrator de bonis non of James Good, de- 
ceased (the first-named M.D.), great grandfather 
of the said Charles Good, assigned a term of one 
thousand years in the London property, which was 
then sold to William Wootten. 

I must admit that what I have said of the God- 
dards is no answer to Mr. Ferry's query, and 
that I have rambled from the Goddards to the 
Goods without any other connection than their 
having been successively owners of the same pro- 
My object is to obtain information re- 
specting James Good, M.D., in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, his family and descendants; and also 
respecting my relations, the Goddards. 

BELLARMINE. 


Lory Gransy AN Avtuor (3° S. iii. 251.) — 
To prevent mistake it seems necessary to point 
out that Lord Granby, the author to whom Wal- 
pole alludes in 1774, was not the famous soldier, 
John, Marquess of Granby (who died in 1770), but 
his son Charles, who, in 1779, succeeded to the 
dukedom of Rutland, and died in 1787. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Rosert Beaumont (3° §. iii. 227) was of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge, B.A., 1634-5. Any information 
as to him will be acceptable. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Curistie (3" S. iii. 150.) — The family seat is 
Baberton, near Edinburgh ; which was rented for 
some time of the late Archibald Christie, Esq., by 
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Charles * ex-king of France. The late Admiral 
Christie, his father, lived for many years and 
died in Belmont, Bath, where a part of his family 
still reside. The family is very ancient, and is 
connected with the Pringles of Torwoodlee, Lo- 
gies of Langhead, and various other families of 
note both in Scotland and England. The late Sir 
Archibald Christie, Governor of Stirling Castle, 
belonged to this family. F. 
Sraristics (3" S. iii. 268.) —H. E. W. will find 
the population divided according to occupation in 
one or more of the bulky volumes which are the 
result of each decennial census. These may be 
had of the Queen's printers. For researches into 
the sickness and mortality experienced by me- 
chanics of various trades, he may consult two Re- 
ports on Friendly Societies, presented in 1853 and 
1854 to the House of Commons by Mr. A. G. 
Finlaison, and the periodical returns of the expe- 
rience of the Oddfellows’ Societies in the Man- 
chester Unity, prepared by Mr. Radcliffe, their 
secretary. I may add, as a statist, a practical 
caution, that before arriving at any conclusion 
upon these collections of facts, the whole of the 
circumstances attending their aggregation ought 

to be very carefully weighed. 
* Jon J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 


Zinc (3" S. iii. 288.)—Zince, called also speltre, 
was first mentioned by Paracelsus, in the sixteenth 
century, under the name of zinetum. It does not 
occur in the native state, but is obtained from its 
ores, which are chiefly the sulphuret and carbo- 
(Penny Cyc., xxvii. 780.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 


nate of zinc. 
Heratpic : 


does not occur in 
county. Among my papers I met with the fol- 
lowing descent, but do not know whence it was 
extracted: John Slade, M.A., Rector of S. Perrot, 


name 


co. Somerset, died 1574, married in 1567 Joan, | 


daughter of John Owsley, of Misterton, co. Som., 
by whom he had four children,—Samuel, born 
1568 ; Matthew, born 1569; Martha, born 1571; 
and Elizabeth, born 1573. C. J. R. 


SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 

We are sure there are no readers of “ N. & Q.” who 
will not share the deep regret with which we announce 
the death of one by whom they have been so often in- 
structed and delighted—Simm Greorce CorNEWALI 
Lewis. The melancholy event took place on M 
of Deliberative Assemblies,” in last Saturday’s “N. & Q.” 
had scarcely been perused by our Subscribers before the 
hand which penned it was cold and dead. On Tuesday, 
the House of Commons was adjourned, out of respect to 
his memory; the adjournment being moved by one of 
his political opponents, Mr. Walpole, whose esteem and 
affection for Sin Grorce Lewis dated from the time 
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londay | 
last, so that the interesting paper on “ The Presidency | 
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’ 


when they were “ Eton boys” together. That 
was seconded in the few words which his feelings 
mitted him to utter, by his political Chief, Lord i 
merston; but the eulogium on the high characte 
great abilities of ConnewALL Lewis was prong 
by the head of the Opposition, Mr. D’Israeli. The whan 
proceeding was worthy of the country and worthy off! 
man. Weil might Mr. D’Israeli speak of the death off 
Georce Lewis as a calamity which had befallesie 
nation. Asa Statesman he was clear-sighted, unt 
and honest as the day; asa scholar his reputation 

| European; and as a Christian gentleman, his name 
be affectionately treasured in the memories of all 
had the good fortune to number him among their fag 
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Stank (3" §S. iii. 208.) —The Slades | 
are an old Somersetshire family, though their | 
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